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One of the least known relationships between states and 
municipalities is the arrangement existing in some states today 
whereby municipalities may buy through the state purchasing 
agency. So little is known of this plan that few individuals 
seem able either to enumerate the states which profess the 
arrangement or to suggest the extent to which it is used. Vague 
statements regarding its advantages and the need for con- 
certed study of its possibilities have been made by most of 
the half-dozen experts in the field of purchasing, but attempts 
to get information clearly indicate that the subject has never 
been systematically surveyed. Yet statutes setting up 
machinery for carrying out the plan were enacted as early as 
1919 in Michigan and New Hampshire, and much legislative 
discussion dealing with the problem has occurred since. 

In general it seems that centralized purchasing may be 
justified on the grounds that it results in lower prices and 
in higher quality of merchandise. In small cities the volume 
of purchases necessary to secure appreciable price reductions 
prevents them from realizing the benefits which larger cities 
may gain. Forbes, in his pamphlet, Purchasing for Small Cities, 
makes this point very emphatically.’ 

It is only logical to assume that the increased volume of 


*The author made use of the facilities of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research of The University of Texas in preparing this article. 

i1Russell Forbes, Purchasing for Small Cities (Bulletin of Municipal 
Administration Service, New York, 1932), p. 17. 
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purchases necessary to secure reduced prices, which a single 
unit of government does not have, must result from interunit 
purchasing. The volume of purchase created by two units buy- 
ing together may very well cause some reduction in price. Four 
units purchasing together may get even better prices, but four 
small units will not get reductions as great as those of a single 
large unit. Hence, while a large purchasing unit may not 
benefit from combining its purchases with four small units, the 
latter may gain appreciably more than by purchasing either 
individually or among themselves. It is on this theory that 
local purchasing through the state purchasing agency is based. 
The state as a large buyer would through its centralized pur- 
chasing agency have already established a bulk price on many 
products which few municipalities could equal. With the large 
state purchase as a “backlog” and the state contract price 
as a “yardstick”, the municipality might gain a price advan- 
tage otherwise impossible, except in so far as cooperative deal- 
ings create bargaining power equal to that of the state. 

There is reason to believe that large cities might not receive 
lower prices by purchasing through the state. By and large 
their volume of purchases is sufficiently large to permit them 
to buy cheaply. The state is, after all, grossly subordinate in 
activity to the major cities in this country, as illustrated by 
the fact that the Milwaukee purchasing department has seven- 
teen employees, whereas the State of Texas in its corres- 
ponding agency has only thirteen. The advantage lies in those 
municipalities which are so small that their individual pur- 
chases constitute but a “drop in the bucket,’”’ and to whom even 
a slight price reduction might mean the difference between 
solvency and bankruptcy. 

To point out the glaring differences in the prices paid 
by various communities for the same products and the effects 
of the purchasing volume of the municipality on the price, we 
cite the comparison in price between purchases made by the 
city of New York and other cities of the same state during 
the year 1934: (New York City prices appear first) cement, 
from $0.54 to $0.80 a bag; chestnut coal, from $7.03 to $13.50 
a ton; stove coal, from $8.90 to $19.95 a ton; fuel oil, from 
$0.031% to $0.08 a gallon; sand, from $0.83 to $2.34 a yard.” 

Almost invariably New York City was able to buy for less 


2Department of Purchase, City of New York, Report for the Calendar 
Year 1934 (1935), p. 24. 
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than the lowest other community, and huge differences rang- 
ing as high as 400 per cent occurred between the New York 
City prices and those of the communities which paid the 
highest prices. In the Irish Free State, where national-local 
cooperation in purchasing has been in effect for almost twenty 
years, there are instances where a saving of 80 per cent has 
resulted and an improvement in quality at the same time.* 

But purchasers are well aware and the layman can readily 
see that the price advantage of bulk purchasing is not perpetual 
or consistent in its occurrence. The nature of the commodity, 
the policy of the vendor, and the inherent laws of economics 
dictate the limits to which increased volume results in price 
reductions. A monopoly-controlled product will not be subject 
to the same reductions as a highly competitive commodity. 
Connivance of the vendors, in spite of its theoretical non- 
existence, may hold the price uniform regardless of the volume 
of purchase, and a policy of selling only through local dis- 
tributors may break the effectiveness of a state-wide system. 
The pre-determined policy of uniform prices regardless of bulk 
would eliminate the advantage of bulk purchase. Most funda- 
mental, however, is the fact that eventually the bottom price 
for profitable production is reached. When this is reached, 
no further reductions will occur. This trend is well illustrated 
in the following data on the unit price of paper pads taken 
from the 1937-1939 contract of the State of Texas. As the bulk 
to be purchased increases, the unit price declines, rapidly at 
first and then more slowly, until before the maximum bulk is 
reached the minimum price has been obtained. The price range 
is from 6 cents per unit in lots of five units to 3 cents per 
unit in lots of 1000 or more.‘ 

Assuming a competitive market with a policy of reduction 
in prices for bulk purchases, the advantage of cooperative pur- 
chasing depends on where the leveling off of the price curve 
takes place. If a municipality can purchase in sufficient volume 
to reach the minimum price, no further savings would result 
from purchasing through an interunit arrangement. If, for 
example, a municipality could purchase a thousand pads of 
paper, the three-cent price which it would obtain would be 


8Charlton F. Chute, “Cooperative Governmental Purchasing in the 
Irish Free State,” National Municipal Review, May, 1938, p. 255. 

*The State of Texas, Printing, Binding, and Stationery Specifications 
and Awards, 1937-1939 (Austin, 1937), p. 29. 
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the minimum price, and purchasing through the state pur- 
chasing agency would not reduce it. Only by careful study 
and practice can the true situation in this regard be discovered, 
but this factor must definitely limit the effectiveness of bulk 
purchasing. 

Similarly the reduction may be too slight to warrant con- 
sideration. A reduction of 50 per cent is significant, but a 
reduction of 1 per cent, which is the standard difference in 
discount between purchases of $5,000 and $10,000 worth of 
standard brand incandescent lamps, may not warrant pur- 
chasing through the state agency. 

From a purely monetary point of view, it is not safe to 
assert too strongly that an inevitable advantage will result 
from municipal purchases through the state agency. Bulk 
purchases may not affect price, but if they do, the advantage 
may have reached its greatest effectiveness through sys- 
tematic intraunit purchasing and before the interunit process 
came into play. Mr. J. W. Nicholson, a purchasing authority 
whose experience qualifies him to generalize, says, “As a rule 
the greater amount of merchandise purchased or contracted 
for at one time, the lower the price.’’® 


Bargaining Power and Price Reduction—While volume 
of sales may be the basic reason for decreased prices, an addi- 
tional factor is the bargaining ability of the municipality. 
Obviously, size of purchase is one item in the matter of bar- 
gaining ability, but bargaining is not entirely a matter of 
volume. Poor, small, isolated municipalities will draw fewer 
bids for their requirements than will rich, large, centrally 
located cities. Some manufacturing and supply concerns inten- 
tionally neglect the smaller communities because the time con- 
sumed and the precarious nature of the relationship makes it 
poor business to deal with them. 

At the present stage of municipal purchasing it is especially 
significant that rigorous competition occur in order that the 
price be brought within reason. We have only to cite the 
instance of the Michigan League of Municipalities where some 
years ago when the League was able to contract for fire hose 
for its member cities at 64 cents a foot, the average price paid 
by individual communities was $1.30, although some large 


5City of Milwaukee, Report of the Central Board of Purchases for the 
Year 1937 (Mimeographed, 1938), p. 2. 
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cities and private businesses were buying under 64 cents.* In 
other words, it appears that only when the order is sufficiently 
large to encourage real effort on the part of many sellers 
will there be any real approach to reasonable prices. There 
is considerable doubt that a large order alone could, in the 
Michigan instance, justify a reduction of more than 50 per 
cent. What may really have happened was that the pressures 
incurred by the possibilities of securing a lucrative order broke 
up the connivance between vendors and forced an established 
price down. As one producer put it, there is no assurance 
that the price should not have been reduced long ago to a 
more reasonable figure. In this very connection it may be 
pointed out that one city consistently received identical bids 
of 78 cents per foot on fire hose with underwriter specifica- 
tions. When the city finally received a bid of a few cents 
less from a small midwestern manufacturer, the bids from the 
inajor producers were slashed 9 cents, although the market 
was rising. The competitive process had begun to work. The 
fact that all bids are identical, as occurs in many communities, 
is almost conclusive evidence that the price is not based on 
competition. 

An individual municipality, particularly a small one, has 
no power to stimulate competition. Harold D. Smith, in dis- 
cussing the devices through which the Michigan League has 
been able to buy fire hose for cooperating municipalities more 
cheaply, advocated pooled orders by a number of municipalities 
in order to secure better competition.’ Mr. Nicholson, pur- 
chasing agent for Milwaukee, spoke in the same tone when he 
pointed out that prices quoted on 7600 printed forms ranged 
from $37.00 with active competition to $75.00 where no bids 
were taken.* In another connection he says, “By increasing 
competition through direct solicitation of bids and receiving 
sealed bids, lower prices have been obtained.’”® 

Purchasing under the state purchasing agreement, muni- 
cipalities which would otherwise have no power of competition 
become potent forces. What one alone may not be able to 


®Proceedings of the Michigan Municipal League, 1930 (Ann Arbor, 1930), 
p. 101. 

7Ibid., p. 102. 

SMunicipal Activities of Milwaukee for 1935, p. 51. 

®City of Milwaukee, Report of the Central Board of Purchases for the 
Year 1937, p. 2. 
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accomplish, the entire group backed by the state may be able 
to do. 

But a highly competitive process created by the combination 
of units for purchasing through the state does not necessarily 
mean an advantage to the purchasing units. The larger the 
possible order, the greater may be the desire to secure it, with 
the result that prices may be cut so thin that the slightest 
disruption in the transaction may throw the vendor into de- 
fault. It is not infrequent that one hears of contractors who 
won contracts on such narrow bids that a bit of ill luck forced 
them to the wall. One large producer objected strenuously to 
the process of combined purchases on that very ground, declar- 
ing that such a practice leads to such cut-throat competition 
as to be conducive to bankruptcy.’® There is no long-time 
advantage in having a major order in the hands of a vendor 
in grave danger of collapsing. 

The question may arise as to whether or not it is good 
business for some concerns to deal in governmental trans- 
actions. Suppose that 75 per cent of the business of X’s plant 
was dependent on government contract. The percentage would 
be raised by adding the municipal business coming under the 
state contract. The plant is expanded sufficiently to take care 
of the government business in addition to the regular trade. 
But the next year, after the plant has been enlarged, the con- 
tract goes to another firm which is a quarter of 1 per cent 
below the bid of X. The result would be that the X plant 
would have only a quarter as much business, a larger plant on 
their hands, and agreements for large stocks of raw materials 
in anticipation of continuation of the government contract 
already made. As governments combine to purchase, the over- 
expansion of business and dangers from loss of contract in- 
crease. The very reason behind price connivance is price 
stabilization, perhaps at too high a level, but nevertheless at a 
definite level, in order to prevent the disastrous effects of 
free competition. 


It seems that today the governmental purchaser must gen- 
erally accept the proposition that the price is always too high. 
Under a more highly developed purchasing arrangement it is 
conceivable that price as well as quality of goods will be 


10This comment is taken from a letter received from an official of 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, dated March 22, 
1938. 
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scientifically determined. Today it is a matter of bargaining. 


Sales Costs—Selling to individual communities entails the 
maintenance of expensive sales machinery. The costs thus 
incurred result in high prices or in the vendor’s neglecting 
to seek the business. Paul V. Betters in speaking of this states 
that cities often place their orders in such amounts so small 
that they do not cover the routine expense of placing the 
order. Mr. Harold D. Smith, speaking of fire hose purchasing 
by the Michigan League of Municipalities, says that distribu- 
tion costs are the greatest influence on price.’? In general the 
fact that many salesmen are required to see individual com- 
munities, often not only contacting the purchasing agent but 
several members of the council as well, naturally results in 
high prices for costs which may gain nothing to the community. 
If the contracts between seller and buyer were concentrated 
at one point, much of the time consumed by the salesmen and 
buyers would be saved.?* 

Again it must be pointed out that there is danger in allow- 
ing enthusiasm to submerge the mitigating circumstances. No 
purchaser will deny that one of his best sources of information 
is the salesman. The salesman, in his travels and contacts, 
becomes a veritable encyclopedia of information on better 
ways of doing things. Selling to the individual municipality, 
he has a personal interest in the problem because it is to his 
advantage to keep the customer satisfied. Perhaps cast iron 
pipe is cast iron pipe whether sold direct or under a state 
contract, but all commodities are not uniform, and the value 
of the personal contact of the salesman seems to be in inverse 
ratio to the standard nature of the commodity being pur- 
chased. As soon as justifiable municipal ideosyncrasies enter 
the picture, the advantages of more economical sales devices 
begin to diminish. 


Improved Interunit Relations—The rise of scientific gov- 
ernmental purchasing has brought with it the need for more 
experts in government. Buyers, accountants, and scientists, 
with the implements of their professions, have become an in- 
herent part of a good purchase program. It is too much to 
assume that an average municipality, to say nothing of a small 


11Paul V. Betters, “Efficiency in Municipal Purchasing,” The American 
City, March, 1938, p. 135. 

12Proceedings of the Michigan Municipal League, 1930, p. 102. 

18See Betters, op. cit., p. 135. 
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one, could maintain the necessary staff and equipment to do 
individually a first-class job of purchasing. It is a difficult 
matter to remain aware of specification revision, check the 
needs and wastes of the various governmental departments, 
determine the best commodity to buy by test, and keep alert 
to the market trends. True, a municipality may receive the 
benefits of federal specifications and approved producers, it 
can purchase results of tests or have its own tests run, all at 
a price; but it is just as important to know when to buy as 
what to buy. Properly organized, the state purchasing agency 
would have scientific information, the market trends, and 
knowledge of when to purchase certain commodities.** 

An expenditure of approximately 1 per cent is assumed 
to be justifiable if by so doing a savings of greater size can 
be made. Forbes indicates that 1 per cent is a reasonable 
administrative cost, although statistics seem to show that 
actual costs range somewhat higher. For the fiscal year 
1932-33 the administrative costs of the Irish plan were less 
than 1 per cent. As the machinery for purchasing becomes 
more complicated, the margin between the savings incurred 
through it and the costs of administration may decline. It 
seems reasonable to assume that as the gross purchases decline 
a competent purchasing establishment becomes a greater 
burden. Thus, by utilizing the state purchasing establishment 
which has already determined the lowest bidder, the proper 
standards, the specifications, and the conformity of the 
bidder’s product to the tests, the administrative costs to any 
particular community would be reduced. This element resolves 
itself into a matter of duplication of effort. As long as the 
state’s findings are adequate they should certainly be available 
to the municipalities as far as they apply. It actually occurs 
that in the same community the state and municipal pur- 
chasers function simultaneously and without any agreement. 


This aspect of the problem is obviously predicated on the 
assumption that the state organization is adequate, not only 
scientifically, but from the viewpoint of alertness to gaining 
advantages in purchases. Any state agency which is a mere 
compiler of estimates and which makes a routine task of letting 
bids, can do little good. 

A city may have what appears to be an adequate pur- 


14Experience in Ireland substantiates many of these possibilities. See 
Chute, op. cit., p. 259. 
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chasing agency and yet pay exhorbitant prices. As we have 
pointed out, there is little reason to believe that price is abso- 
lute at any given time, and it is possible for a purchasing 
agent to secure price reductions and still commit the muni- 
cipality to a high price. The 1934 conference of the New York 
purchasing agents pointed out that many city officials did not 
know that they were paying too much.** The mere fact that 
they advertise for bids and take the lowest one does not mean 
that they buy cheaply. Only when prices among communities 
are compared can the relative price really be determined. A 
state-wide arrangement might bring about this comparability. 


As a minor, but significant, illustration of the effect of 
local isolation on prices we might cite the illustration of nine 
Texas cities, the data concerning which is given in Abbott’s 
Purchasing Manual for Texas Cities. The prices they paid for 
gasoline were $.07795, $.07, $.0675, $.09, $.16, $.13, $.11, 
$.19, and $.09655 per gallon. Nine cities within the same state 
paid prices varying almost 300 per cent. Admitting the dif- 
ference in bargaining powers and in the size of the purchases, 
the prices were still wide apart. One municipality purchasing 
150,000 gallons annually got lower prices than did com- 
munities purchasing twice as much. One city buying at retail 
paid 3 cents more than another city buying under the same 
arrangement, and a city buying 4,000 gallons annually on 
monthly contracts paid 2 cents less than a city buying five- 
end-one-half times as much under similar arrangements.** 
While fifteen Texas cities were paying an average of $.1355 
for their gasoline, ranging from $.17 to $.0716, Milwaukee 
was paying $.025.%" 

It is not customary for companies to make concessions 
when they already have the inside track. It is almost unheard- 
of for a company having a contract to suggest that they reduce 
the price. It is considered proper business practice to get 
what the traffic will bear, and as long as such is the case, the 
municipality must have some way of discovering how much 


isHarold B. Bean, “Cutting Costs in New York State Cities,” The 
American City, March, 1934, p. 49. 

isLyndon E. Abbott, A Purchasing Manual for Texas Cities (Austin, 
1935), p. 68. 

i7For an interesting sidelight on the variance in the contract price for 
gasoline, oils, etc. paid by the several California cities see a mimeographed 
copy of L. R. Smith, speech before the Convention of California Purchasing 
Agents (1938), pp. 8.9. 
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more it is bearing than is necessary. Until such time as a 
reasonable price can be scientifically reached the municipality 
can only protect itself against exhorbitant prices, and a volun- 
tary purchasing arrangement with the state is one way of 
accomplishing this. 

There is reason to believe that although little actual pur- 
chasing might be done under a municipal-state voluntary ar- 
rangement, if current practice may be taken as an index to 
activity, additional advantages might be sufficient to make it 
feasible to establish such an interunit arrangement. We have 
already alluded to the advantage which is incurred, not only 
by the municipalities but also by the state, in the matter of 
comparison of prices. While the advantages of this are obvious, 
many other matters may also be subject to discussion and 
comparison. Mr. Wagner, purchasing agent for the city of 
Cincinnati, suggests that the most significant value in the 
coordinate purchasing program which the several units of 
Hamilton County have developed is the frequent conferences 
of purchasing officials to iron out problems of similar nature. 
The best length of the contractual period for various com- 
modities, the proper time of the year to make the various 
contracts, the method of contracting for different types of 
commodities, conceivable extensions of specifications to new 
commodities and services, increased standardization and re- 
duction of models, styles, patterns, etc., the exchange of idle 
equipment, the methods of dealing with various types of ven- 
dors, all are matters which might readily be subjected to scru- 
tiny and standardized. Comparison of procedures would in- 
evitably improve purchasing, not only for the municipalities, 
but also for the state. It is interesting to note that Mr. L. R. 
Smith of California points out an instance in which the state 
by comparing notes with a municipality discovered that it 
might save money by trading in wornout road equipment in- 
stead of selling it outright and at a sacrifice. A few such 
examples would suffice to finance any organizational additions 
necessary to facilitate the necessary exchanges. Through its 
services, newly appointed municipal purchasing agents might 
be aided in orienting themselves. The work of the various 
associations of purchasing agents and of the many leagues of 
municipalities is a periodic and piecemeal attempt to solve 
this series of problems. Through a state-municipal purchasing 
organization this process might become continuous. Out of it 
must inevitably come a better understanding between the state 
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and its municipalities, and the state, being the creator of all 
municipalities, is justified in assuming the lead in this matter. 


Centralization of Controls—Many of the possible advan- 
tages which might result from municipal purchasing through 
the state agency are dependent upon a highly centralized type 
of organization. If the state were to assume direct control 
over the purchases, there is virtually no limit to the powers 
which might be necessary for the central organization to 
assume. If the state actually made the purchases, the contacts 
with the vendor would be greatly reduced. This would reduce 
sales costs and accounting problems. The validity of the pur- 
chases could be more closely checked because of their concen- 
tration. If the deliveries were made directly to the state, reduc- 
tion in costs would occur because of the greater carload ship- 
ments and fewer delivery points. Concentration of delivery 
means reduction in inspection costs because of the relative ease 
of access to the commodities. Likewise such concentration 
reduces the problems of settling accounts. But such a plan 
assumes that the state could acquire such control, an unques- 
tionable impossibility. Assuming that the state legislature 
might enact the necessary legislation, provision would have 
to be made for the complicated arrangements which would of 
necessity arise between the state and the municipalities to 
complete the transactions necessary to accomplish this plan: 
determining what the municipalities need, delivering the goods, 
accounting for each transaction, and finally collecting from 
the municipalities. The financial departments of most state 
governments could not stand the strain of such increased 
activity, and the tremendous bureaucracy inherent in such a 
plan no doubt would more than obviate any possible savings. 
In most instances at the present time it is probably a utopian 
idea which would create many problems greater than those 
which it seeks to solve. 

However, by criticizing the possibilities of a highly cen- 
tralized plan, we are brought face to face with one of the major 
advantages of a state-municipal arrangement on a voluntary 
basis, accessibility to all municipalities choosing to use it. 
Agencies of a private nature dependent upon fees for their 
continuation are limited in their participation by the provision 
of membership. The very communities which most need the 
advantages of advice and cooperation are those which are least 
apt to maintain membership in organizations of municipal 
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officials. Thus the state which would require no membership 
fees or other arrangements for participation would provide 
a service available to all who wish it. 


Defects—In spite of the fact that a case may be made for 
municipal utilization of the state purchasing agency, it is not, 
as we have seen, an unmitigated benefit. With one exception, 
the states where it has been permitted have failed to make an 
appreciable use of it. Why has it failed to become at least 


significant? In the first place, any cooperative undertaking ~ 


requires a stimulus, a leader, a director. A compulsory statute 
would give an automatic stimulus, but a permissive arrange- 
ment leaves the impetus to be supplied by whoever is suffi- 
ciently interested to take the initiative. It is doubtful whether 
the state would take the initiaive because the burdens placed 
on the state under the arrangement are more easily neglected. 
Unless an advantage to the state can be shown, the state offi- 
cials would not choose to extend themselves. It is true, how- 
ever, that in some instances the state officials are interested, 
and where that occurs progress has been made. 

The Virginia statutes place some responsibility on the state 
purchasing agent, although in practice the letter of the law 
has not been carried out.'* Pennsylvania’s newly enacted legis- 
lation places responsibility upon the locality and the statutes 
of New Hampshire have long contained a provision whereby 
the impetus is placed in the hands of the county officials to 
seek the use of the state facilities..° The procedure in Wis- 
consin likewise places the responsibility in the hands of the 
local unit. But it appears that regardless of where the respon- 
sibility actually lies, however, generally little activity has 
taken place. 


There must be more than mere lethargy holding back the 
advancement of the plan. It is possible that many sizeable 
orders cannot be placed through the state because they do not 
concern commodities which the state can buy to advantage. As 
will be pointed out in a later connection, the whole plan is 
contingent upon similarity in purchasing needs between state 
and municipality. If the state purchases small quantities, the 
price may be higher than that of the city. Those things which 


18Acts and Joint Resolutions of the General Assembly of the State 
of Virginia, 1924, Ch. 9, Sec. 2. 
19Public Laws of New Hampshire, 1926, Ch. 9, Sec. 11. 
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the state purchases in large quantities may be things which 
the municipalities do not require. Walter N. Kirkman, chair- 
man of the National Association of Purchasing Agents, says 
that state purchases are largely for institutional use, whereas 
cities buy mainly what might be termed engineering supplies.*° 
If research should indicate that this is true, a decided defect 
would be evident. A proper organization might overcome this 
defect. The existence of the defect presumes that the muni- 
cipality will assume a parasitical attitude toward the state 
purchasing department, profiting where it can, and assuming 
no obligation toward the state. If a plan were devised whereby 
municipalities would indicate to the state what their needs are 
in order that the state might receive bids, not only on the basis 
of its needs but also on the basis of the municipal needs, the 
mere fact that the state itself purchased little of a commodity 
would not preclude the possibility of a low price. The signifi- 
cance of the cooperative aspect of the procedure must not be 
neglected, and this would be one place where the municipalities 
might return the favor which the state would be doing them 
in most instances, create the backlog or bulk which would 
facilitate lower prices. But it still remains true that the needs 
of state and municipality may not be identical, and only so far 
as they agree can the cooperation occur. 

The immediate reaction to such a proposal by the conser- 
vative citizen and the advocate of municipal home rule is 
that it will result in the centralization of control. It is true 
that a mandatory provision might have this effect, but it is 
difficult to see how a voluntary organization giving the muni- 
cipalities the privilege of participating with the state in its 
lower priced purchasing has any earmarks of centralization 
per se. The possibility of an insidious development exists, par- 
ticularly if the municipalities blindly accept the state con- 
tractual arrangements. It is possible to see how the state might 
bit by bit insert itself into the internal affairs of the muni- 
cipality in the field of accounting and budgeting until it might 
dictate to the city. The purchasing device is, however, not 
needed to bring that about. No thought of centralization of 
control existed behind the demand that the municipalities 
purchase the products of prison labor which now exists in 
some states. It was purely a device to assure the use of com- 
modities which would otherwise have been thrown on the 


2°From a letter to the writer, dated April 6, 1938. 
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open market. The voluntary nature of the arrangement should 
preclude any unreasonable controls by the state. 

Graft is an ever-present problem. Throwing business to a 
favored quarter is a common practice, as is recognized by the 
NRA code of fair competition for the motor fire apparatus 
manufacturing industry which stated that “Members of the 
industry shall not encourage or permit lavish entertainment 
of a customer by their employees.”** All possible safeguards 
must be retained. Removal of the process of purchasing some- 
what from the scrutiny of the critical, if uninformed, populace 
might serve as a temptation. While there is no proof that the 
citizenry exercises much check on local officials under any 
circumstances, it is conceivable that the municipalities might 
be made the dupes of a state-wide purchasing racket. There is 
evidence where various commissions of states require certain 
equipment to be used, not because of its superior quality but 
because it either fulfills an obligation they owe to a producer 
or permits them to enhance their incomes. Knowing that 
larger orders might be forthcoming if the municipalities co- 
operated with the state, the vendor would have an added 
incentive to gain the contracts. 

A pertinent defect in buying through the state purchasing 
agency might be the loss of cash discounts. In some cases 
the states do not receive the cash discounts, purchasing on a 
net price basis. If municipalities purchasing under the state 
contracts without provision for cash discounts would lose 
that advantage, a serious inhibition might be created. Major 
municipalities are today able to save thousands of dollars 
annually through taking advantage of that device, and the 
advantage to them of purchsing through the state is dependent 
upon whether a substantially greater savings would occur. 
It is perhaps true that the municipalities which need the 
service of the state most are not those which are able to take 
advantage of cash discounts. 

Pertinent too is the fact that purchasing cannot be judged 
entirely on the basis of monetary manipulations. The mere 
price factor is not the only measure of an economical purchase. 
A slightly higher bid may involve valuable advice, free service, 
minor concession of one kind or another. There are decided 
advantages in being able to telephone the vendor at a moment’s 
notice rather than being forced to telegraph to New York 


21United States Municipal News, June 1, 1937, p. 60. 
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for information. While it is true that high-grade intraunit 
purchasing does not guarantee the use of local commodities, 
there is more liklihood that more materials will be purchased 
closer home than under the acceptance of the state contractual 
arrangement. The fallibility of man is less likely to run into 
unforeseen costs if he is close to the supplying vendor. 

The major defect in the process is that it does not take 
into account the problem of local self-interest. We are face 
to face here with another manifestation of the time-old prob- 
lem of local isolation as opposed to cosmopolitanism. While we 
may argue from the viewpoints of both theory and practice 
that no municipality can live by itself alone, it is hard to con- 
vince people who see thousands of dollars in cold cash leaving 
the city to purchase commodities which could have been pur- 
chased in that community. The same arguments which are 
used to urge purchasing from local vendors can conceivably 
be used to substantiate intraunit purchasing. The problem is 
in the hands of local people, men who have become pillars in 
the community, and it is much more to their immediate interest 
to suggest having nothing to do with those “state fellows.” 
It may be illogical, but one cannot entirely discount human 


nature in politics. Perhaps only in the instance in which the 
interested parties take the approach that the municipality will 
thereby proceed on a policy of “smart” government can the 
campaign be successfully waged. Again the problem is not so 
acute in the larger cities, provided that vendors are not too 
well entrenched, but it is a serious menace in those small 
municipalities in which economical purchasing is most needed. 








SOME AIDS TO THE INVESTOR IN THE ACCOUNTING 
REQUIREMENTS OF THE SECURITIES AND 
EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


M. G. DAKIN 
Louisiana State University 


There is here no attempt to do more than to touch at a 
number of points on the problems of the investor-analyst who 
must rely upon published accounting reports in his appraisal 
of a business enterprise. Hence, only some of the more 
striking deficiencies, which hamper the analyst in his attempts 
to work out financial ratios and trends, have been mentioned 
as a preliminary to an examination of the way in which he has 
been aided in his task by the requirements of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission in its administration of The 
Securities Act of 1933. 


I 


Traditionally, the balance sheet has been the focal point of 
analysis, and numerous ratios have been evolved to test the 
financial soundness of the company as exhibited therein. There 
has come to be, however, a growing emphasis of analysis upon 
the Statement of Profit and Loss with the recognition that 
the static position exhibited by the balance sheet needed further 
illumination from the record of operations preceding it. More 
recently, the investor has awakened to the need for a careful 
examination of the Surplus Statement, although his testing 
devices avail him very little here. 

The prudent investor is not content with the financial pic- 
ture as of a single day in the life of a business unit; hence, he 
usually seeks comparative balance sheet data to aid him in 
his judgment. The preparation of so-called “‘trend percentage”! 
computations, for example, facilitate the comparison of rates 
of growth or decrease between various balance sheet items 
over a period of years, particularly if portrayed graphically. 
Although it is not unusual for corporate reports to contain 
such comparative balance sheet data, it is relatively rare to 
find that increases and decreases in the accounts between 
closing dates have been worked out so as to make readily 


1For a discussion of the application and limitations of trend analysis 
see: Gilman, Analyzing Financial Statements, (2d Edition, 1934) Chapters 
12, 13. 
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possible the preparation of a Statement of Application of 
Funds. The utility of such a statement for the purpose of 
determining sources of corporate funds and their disposition 
is obvious, but its construction by the external analyst has 
been difficult because the details of “non-cash” book entries 
are not always adequately revealed. Were such statements 
available to the investor over a period of years, important 
trends in the extent to which the company was dependent 
on new capital and the extent to which earnings were being’ 
ploughed back into the business would be more readily apparent 
to the investor. 


But it would seem to be of secondary importance to the 
investor that the company can show substantial book assets 
behind each investment dollar if he finds its record of opera- 
tions is unfavorable. As a consequence, the Statements of 
Profit and Loss receive careful attention. For an inquiry into 
the stability of an enterprise the current statement is useful 
to the extent that it enables the investor to compare the rela- 
tionships existing between the various items of income and 
expense with ratios which are standard for that particular 
type of business. However, it is when the current statement 
is ranged alongside of statements from prior periods in com- 
parative fashion that the figures assume greater significance, 
for it is then possible to observe whether there are any abnor- 
malities in the trends of the profit and loss items which might 
be danger signals. One such trend analysis, for example, re- 
vealed the interesting fact that costs of management had gone 
up during a business decline while other items of expenses 
were being sharply curtailed.’ 


But to what extent are the data to prepare trends available 
to a prospective investor? Although the shroud of mystery 
which has surrounded operating statistics in the past has to 
some extent been removed, it is by no means common practice 
for companies to publish sales figures; still less is it a practice 
to disclose Cost of Goods Sold as a separate item. Rather, the 
latter figure is usually lumped with selling and operating 
costs, sometimes including depreciation and taxes as well. This 
reluctance to disclose Cost of Goods Sold may have its roots 
in the feeling that new competitors might be attracted by 
such information or that existing competitors might be aided 


2Id. at 364. 
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in their price policies. Nevertheless, such non-disclosure leaves 
a serious gap in the data for analysis. 

In published reports expenses are rarely given except 
in compound items. Selling, General, and Administrative 
Expenses are usually given together and Operating Expenses 
even in a trading concern will often be found in combination 
with Cost of Goods Sold. The segregation of the Depreciation 
item has apparently been so widely demanded by analysts that 
it is quite usual to find it separately stated. For the most part, 
however, it is probably safe to say that determination of trends 
within anything like limited categories is out of the realm of 
possibility for the external appraiser. A recent textbook writer 
took occasion to congratulate himself on his good fortune in 
having secured confidential data which enabled him to illus- 
trate the virtues of trend analysis! For the external analyst, 
however, it would seem his techniques must go untried. Com- 
parison with other similar industries is likewise effectively 
defeated because the combination of items changes with each 
new report examined. 


A somewhat similar criticism is often leveled at the State- 
ments of Surplus by the examining investor. His initial diffi- 
culty is again in the wide variations which he encounters be- 
tween corporations in the classification of charges to the 
surplus accounts. This is in part due to the differing statutory 
treatment which has been accorded corporate surplus by the 
various states. Too often, however, the desire for putting 
the best foot forward is also the basis for much of the seem- 
ingly inconsistent treatment of surplus items. 


Certainly the investing public should not have to rely upon 
financial exposés to get an insight into the real nature of 
surplus charges or for that matter such ordinary profit and 
loss items as Costs of Management or Cost of Goods Sold. 
Most investors would probably approve considerable qualifi- 
cation to the statement recently made in a pronouncement of 
accounting principles that “the great industrial companies are 
so vast and complex that it is better to have their own state- 
ments in a form which seems to them preferable’ and that 
“it is necessarily left largely to management to judge what 
information it is appropriate to give to the public.’”* 


sSanders, Hatfield, Moore, A Statement of Accounting Principles (1938), 
19. 
4Id. 20. 
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That the needs of the investor have not been adequately 
met by voluntary disclosure is exemplified in the pressure 
which has been brought to bear to require fuller reporting 
by the New York Stock Exchange through its listing com- 
mittee. With the threat of delisting or refusing to list a cor- 
poration’s securities as a weapon, the Committee has exerted 
considerable influence to elicit comparative data in more 
detailed fashion. Statements for at least two years are usually 
required, with the record of earning required, in some cases, 
for a five-year period. Furthermore, in its agreement it elicits 
the promise that statements in the same form and, in the case 
of holding companies, in the same degree of consolidation, 
will go out annually to the stockholders.’ Beneficial as the 
Committee’s efforts have been, however, they are necessarily 
limited to corporations seeking listing, and they have also left 
wide discretion in the management as to the form and manner 
of preparing the statements.° 

In the light of the above considerations, to what extent has 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, in administering 
The Securities Act of 1933, operated to improve the investor’s 
position by making available to him financial statements of 
business enterprises subject to the Act in great detail and 
in a form more susceptible of interpretation?’ 

The Commission distinguishes in general between two 
large classes of business, namely, seasoned corporations and 
unseasoned businesses. A seasoned corporation, in the main, 
is one that has filed profit and loss statements for the three 
preceding fiscal periods and has either sent annual reports 
to stockholders for a period of ten years or has shown a 
net income for two out of the five preceding fiscal periods.*® 
A corporation so qualifying must meet the requirements of 
Form A-2.° All other businesses, unless specifically provided 


5Committee on Stock List, New York Stock Exchange, Requirements for 
Listing Applications. 

6For a fuller discussion of the work of the Committee on Stock List see: 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., The Securities Markets (1935), 592, 602. 

‘For exempted securities and transactions see: 48 Stat. 75, 77 (1933), as 
amended 48 Stat. 906 (1934), 49 Stat. 557 (1935), 15 U. S. C. A. 77c, 77d (1938). 

8For corporations having total assets of less than $5,000,000 a net profit 
for only one of the past five years need be shown; S. E. C. Securities Act 
of 1933, Release No. 1724. 

®For a full statement of conditions governing the use of Form A-2 see: 
S. E. C., Instruction Book for Form A-2, as amended 9-30-37. 
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for, are classed as unseasoned and must meet the requirements 
of Form A-1. In looking at the requirements for financial 
statements which the Commission has laid down, the distinc- 
tion just drawn becomes important to the investor at a 
number of points. 

The Commission suggests forms for balance sheets, which 
differ for the two types of businesses primarily in the matter 
of arrangement. For the investor, it is the Commission’s 
requirements for more detailed segregation of items under 
the balance sheet captions which represent an advance over 
most voluntary reporting. This is particularly true in the 
case of the items Investments and Intangibles which are fre- 
quently suspect if assets have been inflated. The investor 
profits also from the requirement that Surplus be shown in 
separate categories of Earned, Capital and Paid-In Surplus, 
Unrealized Appreciation and Undistributed Profits from 
Subsidiaries.*° A concession is made, presumably on the 
grounds of expediency, in the case of seasoned corporations 
to the effect that if differentiation has not been made up to 
the period covered in the registration, the Surplus may be 
stated in one amount. 

The balance sheet, detailed as above, is available, however, 
as of only one date in most cases, since the minimum require- 
ment can be satisfied by filing a certified balance sheet for 
the end of the last fiscal period if that falls within ninety days 
of registration.1: There is hence no assurance that the data 
from which to work out a statement of application of funds 
will be included. 


Although it thus results that the investor does not have 
a complete picture of the financial structure over a period of 
years, the schedules which must accompany the statements 
constitute a rich mine of comparative information. Un- 
seasoned businesses (Form A-1) must file a complete analysis 
of Property, Plant and Equipment, Intangibles, Long-Term 
Debt and Capital Stock from January 1, 1922. For the asset 
items, this means submitting cost and ledger values and data 
on any revaluations. For Long-Term Debt and Capital Stock 
full details as to the proceeds of bond and stock issues for 
this period must be set out. 


107d. at 35. 
11Jd. at 22. See also: S. E. C. Form A-1, 20, as amended to 3-25-37. 
128, E. C. Form A-l, id. at 29, 30, 31. 
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It is evident that here there is material available for a 
trend analysis of the relation between Fixed Assets and 
Capital Stock or Long-Term Debt for a very substantial 
period. But there is no requirement that these complete data 
be furnished to investors in prospectuses sent out by a regis- 
trant..* The investor desiring to make such an analysis will 
ordinarily have to obtain photostatic copies of such schedules 
from the Commission at from 7c to 10c per page. Moreover, 
seasoned corporations permitted to file on Form A-2 are not 
subject to the requirement as to filing schedules in its entirety. 
For those corporations qualifying as seasoned the schedules 
mentioned must contain: for the Property, Plant and Equip- 
ment account and for the Intangibles account only the 
revaluations which have been made since January 1, 1922, and 
for the Capital Stock account a schedule of the restatements 
which have been made since that date. There is the require- 
ment in the schedule for Long-Term Debt for such seasoned 
corporations that information on all substantial amounts of 
Bond Discount written off since January 1, 1922 on issues 
still outstanding must be fully explained and the account which 
was charged indicated. The need for this salutary provision 
was probably impressed upon the Commission in the Northern 
States Power Co. case where some $8,000,000 of Bond Discount 
was charged off to Surplus created from an appraisal increase 
of fixed assets.‘* There is obvious need for adequate disclosure 
of manipulations of this character, since the result was to 
substantially improve the profit showing by elimination of 
annual amortization provisions. In a recent article, Judge 
Healy of the Commission indicated that the company has 
since, under pressure, at least partially reversed these entries.** 

In a number of respects the Profit and Loss Statement 
recommended by the Commission represents a substantial gain 
to the investor seeking comparative information. Elementary 
in its structure is a clear-cut segregation of the record of 
operations from non-operating items of income and expense, 
with separate statements of several items which in voluntary 
reports were not always obtainable. Thus the Net Sales and 
Cost of Goods Sold figures must be set out, with intercompany 


188. E. C., Securities Act of 1933, General Rules and Regulations, 4-30-37, 
Rule 830. 

14S. E. C., Securities Act of 1933, Release No. 254. 

iSHealy, “The Next Step in Accounting,” (1938) 13 Accounting Review 3. 
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profits eliminated, or with at least an estimate made of the 
amount included. The gross profit margin of the enterprise 
hence becomes available as a clue to the merchandising policy. 
The disclosure, at least as to Cost of Goods Sold, was not 
achieved without considerable protest, however, and it was 
only last year that the Commission withdrew its discretionary 
rule that such cost need not be shown if the registrant could 
justify confidential treatment.’* The requirement now seems 
general that a company seeking registration must file this 
information. The Commission has taken the justifiable 
position that a company coming into the public market for 
capital must be prepared to disclose substantially the same 
information it would disclose if the capital were obtained 
from a banker. A similar philosophy probably lies behind 
the requirement that management and service contract fees 
be separately stated, an expense category, by the way, which 
strikes a number of subsidiary corporations in a very tender 
spot. The companies are apparently no longer to have their 
long cherished privacy in such matters. 

No schedules are required for Miscellaneous Operating 
Expense or Selling, General and Administrative Expense, but 
should the examiner be concerned with administrative salaries, 
a statement of them is required elsewhere in the registration." 
Separate deductions must be made for Maintenance and Re- 
pairs, Depreciation and Depletion, Taxes, Rents and Royalties 
and Provision for Doubtful Accounts. In the Other Income 
and Other Deductions section separate treatment is stipulated 
for Profits and Losses on Securities and for Interest and 
Debt Discount items. 

Additional advantages would accrue to the investor were 
there a general requirement that profit and loss statements 
for the required periods be submitted in comparative form 
in the registration statement and in the prospectus. At 
present, however, there is merely the suggestion that this 
be done. But even though not in comparative form, the greater 
detail elicited by the Commission represents a substantial 
advance. 

In the statements and schedules of surplus required by 


168, E. C., Securities Act of 1933, Releases Nos. 1291, 1292 and 1293, Feb. 
26, 1937. 

178, E. C., Form A-2 as amended 9-30-37, item 36, Form A-1 as amended 
3-25-37, item 47. 
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the Commission, the aim has been to achieve a careful dif- 
ferentiation of classes of surplus by sources, with disclosure 
of the charges and credits made during the period affecting 
each class. In the form first evolved (Form A-1, now required 
for unseasoned businesses generally) this was only imperfectly 
attained, inasmuch as complete analysis was required only 
in the case of Earned Surplus. For this class of surplus it 
was required that an analysis be appended to each profit 
and loss statement submitted, setting out in detail charges and 
credits thereto.** Schedules to support the amounts stated in 
the balance sheet were required in the case of Capital Surplus 
and Revaluation Surplus, but the only apparent requirement 
as to Paid-In Surplus was that it be segregated on the balance 
sheet.’° 

For seasoned corporations, however, the instructions to 
Form A-2 now lay down the requirement that schedules of 
each class of surplus be submitted to accompany profit and 
loss statements for each period.*° It is also suggested, but not 
required, that the statements be submitted in comparative 
form. Theoretically it thus appears that the investor would 
have access to a picture of surplus charges and credits which 
would enable him to determine whether the company followed 
established practices in distinguishing between earned and 
other classes of surplus. It would presumably enable him to 
isolate transactions such as transfers from the capital stock 
account to surplus by restatement of capital stock and to 
follow through subsequent charges made against such surplus. 
In view of the great variations permitted under state law in 
the treatment of surplus items for dividend purposes, this 
segregation, enabling the investor to see the character of sur- 
plus items, seems imperative. 


A disadvantage for the investor lies in the provision that 
where a seasoned corporation has not differentiated between 
types of surplus prior to the period for which the report is 
filed, it need not make the distinctions in its report.?* This is 
no doubt a concession to corporations of long standing for 
whom the task of untangling the tropical jungle of the surplus 
account would be a tremendous task. The Commission is now 


188. E. C. Form A-1 as amended 3-25-37, 27. 

197d, at 22, 32. 

208. E. C., Instruction Book Form A-2, 9-30-37, 35, 46. 
21] bid, 
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considering, according to Judge Healy, a requirement for 
complete segregation of Surplus for companies organized 
since January 1, 1928 and for companies organized prior 
thereto that are unable to make such segregation without 
great difficulty, at least a caption indicating the types of 
Surplus included thereunder.*? 


III 
Although the Commission has labored to inject some degree 
of uniformity into accounting practices, there has been no 


widespread attempt to straightlace every financial reporting 


into a preconceived pattern. Rather, the Commission has 
sought to attain more informative statements by setting up 
minimum requirements as to what should be disclosed and has 
allowed a fair degree of freedom as to the form so long 
as clarity and consistency are achieved. 

Emphasis has constantly been placed on the point that 
the function of the financial statements is to give an account 
of operations and condition in a fashion which will be intelli- 
gible to the maximum number of present and prospective 
stockholders. Much of the Commission’s time has had to be 
spent in repressing the note of optimism which so often creeps 
into financial statements without sufficient foundation in 
actual fact. This has meant that it has had to lock horns 
with accounting practices of long standing and require their 
discontinuance where their effect is to blur the picture pre- 
sented to the reader. Too frequently, it has had to shunt into 
the less mystical setting of the profit and loss account charges 
which might have escaped notice in the surplus account. In 
the matter of assets in the balance sheet, one member of the 
Commission has been outspoken in his stand for cost figures 
on assets rather than revaluated figures, on the ground that 
a more accurate accounting could be achieved on a cost basis.”* 
This stand received support, by the way, in the “Statement 
of Accounting Principles” recently published by The American 
Institute of Accountants, where it is suggested revaluations 
should be parenthetical in form, if included at all, since their 
effect is generally to inject a disturbing element into the 
accounts and to destroy the value of comparisons.** 


22Healy, “The Next Step in Accounting,” (1938) 13 Accounting Review 8. 

23]d. at 6. 

24Sanders, Hatfield, Moore, A Statement of Accounting Principles, (1938) 
63. 
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On the many perplexing matters connected with consol- 
idated balance sheets, Mr. Blough of the Commission has at 
times expressed himself. As he has suggested, the progress 
lies here in the way of achieving more homogeneity in units 
consolidated so that ratios and trend analysis applied to the 
statements may have comparative significance with other 
similar business units. Analysis on a comparative basis has 
little relevance so long as a consolidation contains the diverse 
enterprises which many of the larger ones now do. 

But the Commission’s duty to investors will not be fully 
discharged until statements, prepared according to Commis- 
sion standards, are available for a reasonable period of years. 
At present, even with access to the Registration Statement, 
the investor may find he has a balance sheet for only the 
current period accompanied by Profit and Loss and Surplus 
Statements for but three years. Comparisons of all statements 
for a period of, say, five years could reasonably be required 
to accompany both the Registration Statement and the Pros- 
pectus of companies appealing for capital in the public mar- 
kets. Many companies already follow this practice, but unless 
it is made mandatory there exists the temptation to give only 
the minimum information where a more attractive prospect 
can thus be presented. 














MANUFACTURING IN THE WEST, 1816-1836 


THEODORE PAULLIN 
University of Kansas 


The frontiersman has always been occupied chiefly with 
the problems of agriculture and the exploitation of natural 
resources. In the period between 1816 and 1836 the country 
west of the Appalachians was regarded primarily as a source 
of agricultural products. When Henry Clay developed the 
ideas that were to be grouped together as the “American 
System”, he would have confined the western country to the 
production of such goods in a sectional division of labor. 

The West, however, was never completely satisfied with 
its role as the producer of raw materials only. Its economists 
and theorists complained constantly of the disadvantage of 
producing bulky agricultural products and importing expen- 
sive manufactured articles. They pointed out that if the new 
country were contiguous to a well settled region, it might be 
of advantage to exchange its foodstuffs for the manufactures 
of the older community. However, where it was necessary for 
the new region to transport its produce great distances with 
the type of facilities available and in turn to bring its manu- 
factured goods over the same routes, the advantages of this 
type of division of labor seemed to fade. By the time the 
agriculturalist had paid the freight both ways, his produce 
had practically no value.’ 

The real problem of the frontier was to impart needed 
value to its produce in some other way. Improvements in 
transportation aided to a certain extent. Roads, canals, and 
the steamboat on lake and river brought the markets of the 
East and the West closer together. At a later date the railroad 
was to bind them closer still, but in 1816 there seemed to be 
little hope of such development. The westerner was forced 
to think in terms of adding value to his raw material by 
changing its form. Manufacturing seemed to offer the only 
solution to his problem, and that could come only when the 
growth of population made a division of labor possible within 
the new community itself. It was necessary that it should 
develop sometime because no community could continue to 


1George W. Ogden, Letters from the West, originally published at New 
Bedford, 1832, reprinted in Reuben Gold Thwaites, Early Western Travels, 
(Cleveland, 1904-1907), Vol. XIX, 82. 
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trade when its funds were being constantly drained off to 
pay for foreign goods, keeping it continually in debt. Far- 
sighted observers saw the ultimate necessity for manu- 
facturing before the time arrived. They made pleas in the 
press, in meetings, and in their political bodies for the West 
to turn to that type of enterprise at once. Finally, when the 
transportation and credit costs of importing eastern goods 
became too great, and labor costs became less with an increased 
labor supply, the western business man entered, almost un- 
noticed, into the field of manufacturing. 


A self-sufficient economy seemed to offer an escape from 
the exorbitant prices westerners paid for eastern products 
and a means of reducing the indebtedness of the western 
country. A few manufacturing establishments had grown 
up in the West as well as in the eastern sections of the country 
during the War of 1812. With the return of peace even the 
costs of transportation did not increase the prices of cheap 
foreign goods enough to overcome their advantage in the 
western markets. The manufacturers there felt the pinch of 
competition fairly early and made an outcry. They at once 
began to point out in their advertisements the advantages of 
keeping money in the country rather than sending it abroad.” 


Most of the post-war purchases had been made on credit, 
but by the end of 1818 the creditors had begun to demand pay- 
ment. The result was a scarcity of money in the West that 
made it difficult to carry on business or to pay local debts. 
The theorists saw the cause of the difficulty in “the continued 
importation of manufactured goods.’* It was pointed out 
how pressure exerted upon the western merchant to reduce his 
balances due in the East resulted in that pressure being ex- 


2A typical advertisement is that of Benjamin Laughead of Cincinnati, 
who was in the black and white smith business. After describing his wares 
he says, “Merchants, Farmers and others, you are requested to examine 
the work and judge from the prices and quality, of the propriety of aiding 
your home manufactures, in preference to sending your money abroad never 
to return”. Liberty Hall and Cincinnati Gazette, June 24, 1816. Others of 
the same type are those of the Lexington Manufacturing Company (paper), 
Western Monitor, (Lexington), November 24, 1815; Abijah Hall of St. Louis 
(soap and candles), St. Louis Enquirer, November 13, 1819; A. W. Patterson 
of Cincinnati (hats), Cincinnati Emporium, April 1, 1824. 

®The Governor of Ohio on the hard times. Quoted in Niles’ Weekly 
Register (Baltimore), XV, Supplement, 87. 
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tended to his debtors as well.* The only effective solution that 
could be suggested was a reduction in the importation of 
foreign goods. This might be accomplished either by economy 
or by the development of home manufactures, since there was 
no scarcity of raw materials. However, the development of 
large scale manufacturing would be even more effective. Niles, 
well-known as a staunch protectionist, rejoiced at the devel- 
opment of industry in the West. He declared that a single 
factory that either supplied manufactured goods to the western 
country or provided them for export to the East, as some did, 
relieved the financial pressure more than any bank could do 
by the issue of paper money.® 

By 1823, when conditions had improved, the West rejoiced 
too in the relief manufactures had contributed and began 
to lay plans for future profitable enterprises. These would not 
only serve the community but would provide ample profits for 
their owners as well. An Ohio paper asked, “Were it not for 
Domestic Manufactures, what would become of the western 
country?” It went on to speak of the large amounts of cloth 
annually consumed, and concluded, “Were all this to be im- 
ported, and create the additional drain of cash from the coun- 
try, it would in a short time paralize every species of business, 
and turn the merchants themselves out of employment.” Then 
the writer declared that if they would, they could also supply 
all the high grade cloth needed and even compete with British 
goods abroad.’ 

The West could not hope to produce all the goods that it 
needed, at least not for a long time. It was necessary that it 
should remain essentially an agricultural region. This fact 
created another approach to the problem of manufacturing. 
There were many who saw it as an aid in the marketing of 
agricultural produce. In 1816 the Committee of Commerce 
and Manufactures of the United States Senate, in a report, 
said of the western states: 


It is to their advantage to manufacture, because by decreasing the 
bulk of the articles, they at the same time, increase their value by 
labor, bring them to market with less expense, and with the certainty 


4Report of the Legislative Committee on the Causes of the Disasters 
in Tennessee, September 21, 1821, in Niles, XXI, 123 (October 20, 1821). 
sGovernor William Carroll of Tennessee to the legislature, October 1, 
1821, in Niles, XXI, 155 (November 3, 1821). 
6Niles, XXVIII, 82 note (May 9, 1825). 
tWeekly Historian (Mount Pleasant, Ohio), September 6, 1823. 
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of obtaining the best prices. Those states understanding their interest 
will not be diverted from its pursuit. In the encouragement of manu- 
factures, they find a stimulus for agriculture.® 


That particular type of enterprise in which grain is turned 
into hogs, and hogs into hams and bacon, still demanded an 
outside market however. The process merely increased the 
value of the western produce enough so that it could stand 
the charges of transportation and leave enough for the pro- 
ducer to enable him to make increased payments to the East.° 


There was still another theory of the way in which manu- 
facturing aided agriculture: that the manufacturing estab- 
lishment furnished a market for agricultural products, in- 
cluding foodstuffs, and that the benefits were the same 
whether the products were used in the community or ex- 
ported.’® Pittsburgh boosters early claimed that the industry 
of that city was responsible for the prosperity of the sur- 
rounding agricultural country. Although the farmers there 
lived in comport and enjoyed “elegant and costly improve- 
ments”, there had been practically no export of agricultural 
produce from western Pennsylvania. On the contrary, there 
had even been some importation of meats.‘ An iron manu- 
facturer in Knox County, Ohio, said that the fact that grain 
was selling for 44 cents a bushel “is a strong argument of 
the advantage of manufacturing institutions to the farmer of 
Ohio.’ There could be small doubt that the increase in the 
demand for foodstuffs in the community would raise their 
prices, and make it easier for the farmer to pay his debts and 
purchase additional merchandise.** In Albion, Illinois, the 
people aimed at a completely self-contained community and 


8Report of February 13, 1816, in Niles, [X, 449 (February 24, 1816). 

°Niles, XXII, 343 (July 27, 1822) on Ohio; Thomas Hulme, “Journal 
Made During a Tour of the Western Country of America: September 30, 
1818—August 7, 1819” in William Cobbett, A Year’s Residence in the United 
States, first printed in London, 1828, reprinted in Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, X, 55, on Harmony, Indiana. 

10For typical expressions see Niles, XXI, 4 (September 1, 1821) on Ken- 
tucky; Niles, XXXII, 195 (May 19, 1827) on western New York; Niles, XL, 
354 (July 16, 1831), a letter from Indiana. 

11Report of a Pittsburgh Committee, February 17, 1817. Quoted in Niles, 
XII, 131 (April 26, 1817). 

12State Papers, Finance, IV, 200. 


18Niles, XIX, 16 (September 2, 1820). 
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deliberately turned away from outside markets because they 
were developing their own manufactures.** 

In 1829 the Pittsburgh Gazette grew eloquent over the 
effects of manufactures upon agriculture: 

Every yard of cloth, every pound of nails, every ream of paper, 
every pane of glass manufactured here, and every steam engine or 
boat built, operates as a tariff of duties in favor of the farmer. No 
article of manufacture which we send abroad over the far distant 
west, but contains a portion of the bread and butter, of the beef 
and potatoes, of our neighbors on the hills and dales around us, 
carrying them to market without cost of transportation, and disposing 
of them in places where foreign articles would otherwise generally 
be used to the general disadvantage of our country.15 

In 1831 a committee of the “Friends of Domestic Manu- 
factures of Huntingdon and Centre Counties in Pennsylvania” 
reported that for every ton of iron that went to market, 
$27.35 worth of farm produce was consumed, or a total of 
$3,415,000 for the entire output of the counties.** 


This philosophy induced the westerner to favor the pro- 
tective tariff. It appeared that every class in the community 
was aided by its operation. There were complaints that, be- 
cause no protection was given to capital, the investments 
necessary to supply the needed manufactures could not be 
made.’* The Ohio legislature in 1828 passed a series of 
resolutions urging Congress to enact a tariff, especially upon 
woolens, iron, hemp and spirits. In the preamble to these 
resolutions they outlined the whole western philosophy upon 
manufactures and protection. It was their contention that 
agriculture, commerce, and manufactures should be balanced 
to bring the greatest prosperity. There should be, they 
asserted, no dependence upon an uncertain foreign market. 
Since ninety per cent of the population of the state was engaged 
in agriculture, there was an indisposable surplus of agricul- 
tural products contrasted with an “impoverishing deficiency” 
of manufactured goods. Such a discrepancy they found de- 
moralizing to the community. Since their surplus was bulky, 


i4Richard Flower, Letters from the Illinois, 1820, 1821, first printed in 
London, 1822, reprinted in Thwaites, Early Western Travels, X, 135-141. 

1sQuoted in Niles, XXXVI, 132 (April 25, 1829). 

16Niles, XLI, Supplement, 20 (1832). 

17This complaint is carried in a dispatch of Danie] P. Cook, from Wash- 
ington to the Illinois Intelligencer (Vandalia), April 24, 1821. In 1819 Ohio 
representatives had gone all the way to New York to a protectionist con- 
vention. State Papers, Finance, ITI, 440-443. 
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the cost and period of transportation to market were so great 
that they could take no account of the fluctuations in price. 
Their merchants, therefore, met with “disaster and ruin”. 
Manufacturers had fared no better because of lack of govern- 
mental protection against cheap foreign goods."* 

They got their tariff, but it did not give them complete 
control of the western market. In November of the same 
year the Governor of Missouri declared that because of the 
increase in the prices of woolens as a result of the tariff, 
Missouri would have to manufacture her own.*® 

Western manufactures existed in fact as well as in theory. 
So many of them, however, were of the type that converted 
raw materials into rough goods that the ideal of western self- 
sufficiency was not realized. There were, nevertheless, many 
artisans going west who continued to practice their trades 
rather than to take up farms in the wilderness.*° 

The government in its census of manufactures in 1820 
found a considerable degree of development in the West. The 
figures are very faulty for Kentucky, but for Ohio and 
Tennessee they are fairly complete.** Ohio was the leading 
manufacturing state of the region. Industries that used pri- 
mary raw materials flourished, and there were some others. 
Especially notable were the numbers of establishments making 
agricultural implements, boots and shoes, cabinet furniture, 
hats, leather, lumber, pottery, saddlery, whiskey, flour, wool 
yarns, cloth, and other textiles. Most of these establishments 
were small, probably employing three or four hands, but there 
were some that were larger, especially in such centers as 
Cincinnati. There was less development in Tennessee, but 
it was of the same type.”* 

By 1824, Ohio was exceeded only by New York and Penn- 
sylvania in the value of its manufactured goods, and a large 
part of those in the latter state came from the Pittsburgh 
district, which was essentially western. Kentucky and 


18Resolutions quoted in The Western Star and Lebanon Gazette (Ohio), 
February 16, 1828. 

19Niles, XXXV, 378 (January 31, 1829). 

20Ogden, Letters, 26. James Flint regrets that so many of these artisans 
go into agriculture, for which they are unsuited. Letters from America, first 
published in Edinburgh in 1822, reprinted in Thwaites, Early Western 
Travels, IX, 265. 

21State Papers, Finance, IV, 299. 

22Ibid., IV, 161-221. 
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Tennessee ranked seventh and eighth, each with about $2,- 
000,000 worth of manufactures. With the growth of pop- 
ulation even these figures were expanded.”* 

Industry was dependent upon population in order to 
flourish. The single pioneer family could go to the frontier 
and live a fairly decent life on the basis of its own agricultural 
activity and domestic industry. An independent artisan would 
have starved at once. He needed both an agricultural com- 
munity to supply him with food, and enough people within 
a reasonable distance to purchase his products. It was only 
when the agricultural frontier was gone that a region could 
hope to enter manufactures successfully. Then it could take 
the place of the older settled communities in shipping needed 
goods to the newer farming regions. 

Pittsburgh was peculiarly fitted to become a manufacturing 
center. It lay on the road to the West, had been settled 
rather early, and, moreover, was provided with an abundance 
of raw material and fuel in its immediate vicinity. It had 
easy access to the western markets over the natural highway 
of the Ohio.** Although iron manufacturing was its most 
important activity,” the city produced other things as well. 
As early as 1815 Pittsburgh had two fairly large textile fac- 
tories producing over 10,000 yards a year.** By 1818 boot 
and shoe makers had become the largest employing group with 
190 employees in 14 shops.”* Glass foundries, even in 1816, 
were declared “equal to like establishments in Europe” [sic]. 

The depression of 1819 hit these factories hard. The 
pay rolls were reduced from 1960 in 1815 to 672 in 1819, and 
the value of the products from $2,600,000 to $832,000.2° With 
recovery the mills again supplied iron goods to a large part 
of the western country. New textile mills sprang up,*® and 


23]bid., IV, 459. 

24Annals of the West ... to 1850. First edition compiled by James H. 
Perkins. Second edition revised and enlarged by J. M. Peck. (St. Louis, 
1851), 653; Thomas Hulme, “Journal”, 37. 


25Ogden, Letters, 26-27. 
26Western Spy (Cincinnati), May 17, 1816. 
27James Flint, Letters, 84-86. 


28Otto L. Schmidt, “The Mississippi Valley in 1816 through an English- 
man’s Diary”, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIV, 142. 


29Niles, XVII, 340-341 (January 22, 1820). 
80Niles, XXIII, 324 (January 25, 1823). 
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steamboat building became an important industry." Large 
paper mills were in operation by 1825.** Growth continued,* 
the quality of the goods improved, and more machinery 
was installed.** By 1834 there were 16 foundries and engine 
factories of the largest size, 9 rolling mills, producing two tons 
of nails and 8 tons of iron a day, 6 cotton factories with 20,000 
spindles, 6 white lead factories, 5 breweries, 6 saw mills, 10 
large glass works, and a variety of lesser establishments. Most 
of them were producing largely for export farther west.** 

Next to Pittsburgh, Cincinnati was the most important 
manufacturing center in the West. Here less heavy goods 
were generally produced, and the industries throughout the 
period were of a simpler type than those of Pittsburgh. In 
1815 there were artisans who worked up metals into finished 
products, manufacturers of machinery, saddles, jewelry, glass, 
and pottery, as well as spinning, carding, and textile weaving. 
Others made hats for export, as well as boots, shoes, refined 
sugar, soap, candles, spirits, flour, and mustard.*’ 

As time went on these enterprises were enlarged and others 
came in. By 1818 the city had an iron foundry of its own,** and 
it had already embarked upon the career of pork packing that 
was to make it famous.*® In 1819 the value of the products of 
the city was over a million dollars.*° By 1824 it could boast 
even a manufactory of surgical instruments.‘ Steamboat 
manufacture had become important by the same date.*? By 


81Niles, XXVI, 200, (May 22, 1824); XLI, 447 (February 18, 1832); XLIX, 
228, (December 5, 1835). 

32Niles, XXIX, 160 (November 5, 1825); XXIX, 180 (November 19, 1825). 

88Niles, XXIX, 180 (November 19, 1825); J. M. Peck, A New Guide for 
Emigrants to the West (Boston, 1837), 176-177. 

84Niles, XXXVII, 178 (November 14, 1829). 

85Niles, XLV, 217 (November 30, 1833). 

86Niles, XLVII, 147 (November 8, 1934). 

87From Drake, A Picture of Cincinnati, quoted in Niles, IX, 35-36 
(September 16, 1815); Niles, X, 399 (August 10, 1816). 

88Niles, XV, 112 (Ocober 10, 1818). 

8*Howard Copeland Hill, “The Development of Chicago as a Center 
of the Meat Packing Industry”, in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, X, 
254-255. 

40Oliver Farnsworth (publisher), The Cincinnati Directory (Cincinnati, 
1819), 51. 

*“1Advertisement of Francis Shield in Cincinnati Emporium, February 
12, 1824. 

42Niles, XXIX, 87 (October 8, 1825); XXXTII, 83 (October 6, 1827); XLI, 
447 (February 18, 1831); XLIX, 289 (December 26, 1835). 
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1826 the value of its products had grown to $1,800,000. From 
November 1826 to February 1827, 40,000 hogs were packed 
in Cincinnati, now the leading packing city of the world.“ 
The business grew until in 1834-35, 162,000 were packed 
there. The depression that followed brought a temporary 
decline in the number.“ 


Almost every town and village of Ohio had its little manu- 
facturing establishments. In most of these they were small 
shops where a single mechanic set himself up in a little custom 
business, but many of the articles of daily use were manu- 
factured in this way. In the larger towns the establishments 
were more impressive. In Steubenville there was a large and 
well-known woolen factory where goods of the finest quality 
were made as well as a variety of other works including two 
cotton factories, several carpet factories, three foundries, 
three steam engine factories, and others.*® Portsmouth, 
Zanesville,*7 and Chillicothe*® were other important centers 
where glass, paper, iron goods, and cabinet furniture were 
the most important products. 


The rest of the Northwest had not reached the state of 
development in which manufactures thrive. In Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri there were a number of flour mills to 
grind the grain which these states were producing, and dis- 
tilleries to convert it into products more easily shipped.® In 
some of the towns there were cabinet makers, blacksmiths, 
tanners, and the like. A great deal of spinning and weaving 
was also done in the homes of the agricultural population.™ 

To the south, Kentucky and Tennessee were important 
manufacturing states.** By 1820 Kentucky was leading the 


4s3Maurice Frank Neufeld, The Queen of the West, Cincinnati from 
1815 to 1840 (Mss. thesis in the Library of the University of Wisconsin, 1932), 
87; Niles, XXXII, 35 (March 17, 1827). 

44Neufeld, 70. 

45Hulme, “Journal”, 79; Peck, New Guide, 217; Niles, XLV, 210 (Novem- 
ber 30, 1833). 

46Niles, XXXIII, 210, (December 1, 1827). 

47Western Spy (Cincinnati), June 21, 1816. 

48Niles, XXXVII, 212 (November 28, 1829). 

49°Timothy Flint, A Condensed Geography and History of the Western 
States, or the Mississippi Valley, (Cincinnati, 1828), II, 320. 

50State Papers, Finance, IV, 215-220. 

5iPeck, New Guide, 253; 292-293. 
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West in the amount of cotton goods produced.** Two years 
later a resident declared that although formerly most of 
their cloth had been imported “‘now scarcely one in a hundred 
of the most respectable citizens wears an imported coat.’ 
Louisville was the most important manufacturing city in 
the state. Besides the usual number of distilleries, and 
candle and soap factories, the city also boasted of tobacco 
factories, steam engine works, and a suger refinery. There 
and in the rest of the state the manufacture of ropes and 
bagging had assumed significance.** Covington and Newport, 
opposite Cincinnati, exported over half a million dollars’ worth 
of goods annually by 1835.°° Lexington, also a large center, 
manufactured enough textiles, paper, and flour to supply its 
own needs and leave a surplus for export.” The largest single 
enterprise in the state was a smelter, and the working of metals 
was extensive, especially in the eastern section.** 

Tennessee’s productions were a bit more primitive in char- 
acter. Whiskey led its manufactures by a good margin, and 
flour, leather, and boots and shoes followed. However, in the 
eastern section of the state there were large iron works, and 
there, as in Kentucky, the largest single investment was in 
such a plant.*® 

Manufacturing held a much smaller place in the South. 
Occasionally someone urged it for much the same reasons that 
the Northwest desired it—to stabilize the price of cotton, to 
employ labor, and to keep resources at home—but these argu- 
ments received scant hearing.®* What little activity the South 
possessed was in the preparation of southern agricultural 
produce for market. Louisiana had a few textile mills, a num- 
ber of sugar refineries, and a few rum distilleries.*“* There 
were small textile mills and a few shops for the production 


53Niles, XXIV, 34 (March 22, 1823). 

54Niles, XXIII, 258-259 (December 28, 1822). 

55Ogden, Letters, 40-41; Emory R. Johnson, et al., History of Domestic 
and Foreign Commerce of the United States (Washington, 1915), I. 221. 

56Niles, XLIX, 83 (October 10, 1835). 

57Niles, X, 269 (June 15, 1816). 

58State Papers, Finance, IV, 178-183. 

59Ibid., IV, 164-177. 

60James W. Winston, “Notes on the Economic History of New Orleans”. 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XI, 217-218. 

*1State Papers, Finance, IV,, 162-163; Winston, “Notes”, Miss. Val. Hist. 
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of daily necessities in Alabama, including the manufacture 
of cotton gins. Lumbering was a sizeable temporary industry.” 
However, the South made no pretense of supplying its pop- 
ulation with goods of its own manufacture. 

No part of the West became independent of outside sources 
for its manufactured goods during this period. If it had 
been, the great intersectional trade of the period would not 
have been built up, roads and canals would have been un- 
necessary, and the Union might never have been bound closely 
enough together to withstand the shock of southern secession." 
The East and Europe continued to ship their products down the 
Ohio and up the Mississippi to supply the interior, and the 
agricultural produce of that region continued to be drained 
down the rivers in return. The West continued to struggle 
for funds with which to pay its adverse trade balances and 
still have enough left over to build up the country to the 
dreams of its enterprising business men. Their manufactures 
made the problem less acute. In one sense they increased the 
value of the produce that the West had to market. In another 
they freed the section from making payment abroad for that 
part of its merchandise that the western factories could 
produce. 

The fact that the industrial pioneers were justified in 
setting up their factories on the hills and rivers of the West 
is attested by the importance of those sections today as manu- 
facturing centers. But the promoters were filled with the 
spirit of America. They attempted to realize their dreams 
over night. Like the pioneering farmer who pushed west 
before roads were built to a place from which he could 
market his products only with difficulty, these men were 
counting on future growth. At times they over-estimated its 
rate and were faced with great depressions which forced com- 
munities to catch their breath before going on. However, the 
factory, struggling on the frontier of eastern Ohio in 1815, 
found itself in prosperous country by 1836 and was taking 
its place beside the factories of the East in supplying certain 
goods, at least, to regions still farther west. 


62State Papers, Finance, IV, 161; Thomas M. Owen, “Annals of Alabama, 
1819-1900”, in Albert James Pickett, History of Alabama (Birmingham, 1900), 
688; Niles, XXIII, 291 (January 11, 1822). 

68Timothy Flint gives an interesting discourse on the ties, economic 
and psychological that bound the new country with the old North-east. 
Condensed Geography, I, 203-204. 








RACE CONSCIOUSNESS AS REFLECTED IN 
THE NEGRO PRESS 


T. G. STANDING 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 


Various students have pointed out that the American 
Negro is gradually developing a sentiment of racial conscious- 
ness which was largely lacking in his ancestors. While the 
existence of such a trend appears to be widely recognized by 
contemporary sociologists, very few have made it the object 
of special study. It is the contention of the present paper that 
the various manifestations of the movement are reflected with 
a considerable degree of completeness in the periodical Negro 
press and can be profitably studied through this medium. 


History of the Negro Press 


The history of the Negro press is itself a striking indication 
of an increasing degree of racial solidarity. If American 
Negroes are willing to support publications dealing exclusively 
with racial interests, it must mean that they are thinking and 
feeling in racial terms. There is evidence that this was not 
always the case. The first attempts at Negro journalism 
appeared during the period of Abolitionist agitation preceding 
the Civil War. These earlier publications were propagandistic 
in character and, in contrast to those of today, appear to have 
been addressed to a reading public that was predominantly 
white. Freedom’s Journal, first published in 1827, is said to 
have been the first of this group, but more than two dozen 
of a similar type made their appearance before the war. Their 
general character’ is indicated by such titles as the following: 
The Mirror of Liberty, The Elevator, The Herald of Freedom, 
The National Reformer, and the Alienated American. As sug- 
gested above, these pre-Civil War publications were all prop- 
aganda sheets for the Abolitionist program. They drew most 
of their support from Northern white sympathizers who lost 
interest once the “non-voting abolitionists” had become legal 
citizens.?, Since they were addressed largely to a white public 
they have little significance as expressions of racial conscious- 
ness. 


iEugene Gordon, Annals of the American Academy, November, 1928, p. 


242, 
*F. G. Wetweiler, The Negro Press in the United States, pp. 41-43. 
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With the sudden cessation of the Abolitionist press fol- 
lowing emancipation, Negro journalism took the form of 
numerous pamphlets and leaflets published by individual 
Negro leaders. For the most part, these were narrowly political 
or reformist in character, advocating various measures of re- 
form and condemning the failure of the federal government to 
enforce the 15th Amendment. There were formidable diffi- 
culties in the way of the development of a regular Negro press 
during the early post-war period. It is estimated that in 1870 
over 80 per cent of the colored population was illiterate. This 
fact, plus the withdrawal of Northern financial support, the 
impoverished condition of the colored masses and the in- 
creasing hostility of the white South foredoomed to failure 
most attempts to found independent Negro publications. 

Gradually, however, as illiteracy decreased and the eco- 
nomic status of the race improved, some regular publications 
began to make their appearance. The most successful of these 
early ventures were those that had the backing of religious or 
fraternal organizations. Two prominent survivors of the latter 
type are the Atlanta, Georgia, Independent, organ of the Grand 
United Order of Negro Odd Fellows, and the St. Luke Herald, 
representing the Independent Order of St. Luke, published at 
Richmond, Virginia. Detweiler® estimates that ten Negro 
newspapers were being published in 1870, thirty-one in 1880, 
and one hundred and fifty-four by 1890. The number has 
been reduced during the current depression, but the Negro 
Year Book for 1937-38 lists 229 periodicals published by or 
for Negroes in the United States. Twenty-three of these are 
classed as “monthlies, bi-monthlies and quarterlies’”’, while the 
remainder are all weekly newspapers. A number of daily 
papers have been started but only one or two appear to have 
survived. Of the 229 surviving Negro periodicals, more than 
onehalf, or 123, are published in the thirteen Southern states 
and the District of Columbia. Outside the South, 106 publi- 
cations are scattered among 23 states, leaving only 12 states 
in which no Negro periodicals are published. Since only a few 
of the larger papers give figures on circulation, it is impossible 
to estimate the total number of readers. Ayer’s Newspaper 
Directory supplies information on those few for which figures 
are available. The Chicago Defender, with nearly 100,000 
subscribers, is the largest Negro newspaper. This is followed 


8Op. cit., p. 60. 
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by the Baltimore Afro-American with a total circulation of 
approximately 72,000. According to Ayer’s Directory the 8 
leading Negro papers in 1936 had a combined paid circulation 
of something over 300,000. 

The growing importance of the race press to the American 
Negro is well recognized by colored leaders who are finding 
it an increasingly effective agency for reaching the masses 
of their people. According to James Weldon Johnson, the 
Negro press is today second only to the church in its influence 
on Negro life and thought.‘ 

The most significant feature of the Negro press since 
emancipation is not its growth in volume, striking as that 
has been. Much more impressive is its increasingly militant 
tone and the complete shift of emphasis from a white to a 
Negro audience. At the present time racial interests, partic- 
ularly those pertaining to conflicts with the dominant group, 
are discussed with a vehemence and pronounced racial bias 
which, at an earlier date, would have been unthinkable. As 
Dowd has pointed out,® this militant tendency is somewhat 
more pronounced in Northern than in Southern papers. There 
are several notable exceptions, but, on the whole, Southern 
papers are more concerned with matters of a purely social 
and local nature, reflecting attitudes of relative accommodation 
to an inferior status. Those in the North, on the contrary, 
tend to give more attention to instances of inter-racial con- 
flict and general problems pertaining to the defense or attain- 
ment of civil and political rights. 

This militant note in Negro journalism appears to have 
reached its height immediately following the World War 
period. Throughout the War Negro newspapers reflected the 
pride of the race in the loyalty and patriotism of Negro citizens 
and the performance of colored troops overseas. Along with 
this, however, Was a prominent note of defiance and dis- 
illusionment when it was discovered that the current jargon 
concerning “democracy” and “the self-determination of 
peoples” represented empty phrases, at least as far as the 
Negro was concerned. A few quotations from the press of 
the period will illustrate this reaction. 


«James Weldon Johnson, Negro Americans, What Now? New York, The 
Viking Press, (1935) pp. 26-27. 

5Jerome Dowd, The Negro in American Life, New York, The Century 
Company, (1926) pp. 352-353. 
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The man who can see no reason for the colored American’s unrest 
and dissatisfaction is either a mental unfit or totally unacquainted 
with human psychology. The Black Man fought to make the world 
safe for Democracy (whatever that is) and Only Democracy Can 
Satisfy the Innermost Yearning of His Heart! 


When called upon to defend his country’s honor and integrity 
and to save civilization from the clutches of the cruel and heartless 
Huns of Europe, the black American went forth to battle the mighty 
Goliath of autocracy, militarism and “kultur”. Having performed a 
‘brown skin job over there’ he now expects Uncle Sam to clean up 
his premises and, since the Black Man Fought to Make the World 
Safe for Democracy, he now demands that America be Made and 
Maintained Safe for Black Americans.é 


Civil liberty in the United States is dead. .. . Civil liberty for 
the Negro, however, was dead even before the war, killed by the 
combination of a hypocritical North and an unregenerate South 
who colluded to sweep from the Negro his last vestige of liberty.’ 


The Function of the Contemporary Negro Press 


While the role of the newspaper in the modern world is 
still far from completely understood, it is generally believed 
to have a close relationship to the attitudes and opinions of 
its readers. In any case, it may be presumed to reflect with 
more or less accuracy the dominent interests and values of 
its reading public. The Negro press is handicapped by the 
fact that many of the interests of the group which it represents 
are identical with those of the larger society. These general 
interests concerning national and international affairs are 
far more adequately covered by the regular daily press than 
could possibly be the case with the average Negro paper with 
its limited resources and relatively inexperienced staff. Hence, 
the only excuse for the existence of a distinctively race paper 
is its specialization in news of an exclusively racial character. 
In its limited appeal it is somewhat comparable to the various 
professional and trade journals, which cater exclusively to 
the needs of particular groups, depending upon the general, 
or non-specialized publications, for news of a more general 
character. Various students have pointed out that the Negro 
newspaper is, to a considerable extent, a compensatory device, 


6From The Houston Informer, October 11, 1919; quoted in Robert E. 
Kerlin, The Voice of the Negro, New York, E. P. Dutton and Company (1919) 
p. 34. 

7Quoted from an editorial in The Messenger, during the late war period. 
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the function of which is to counteract an assumed abuse or 
neglect of the Negro by the white-controlled press.* 

Negroes frequently complain that the few references to 
members of their race which appear in the white press are 
usually of an unflattering character. This attitude is well 
expressed by a Negro editor from Pittsburgh, quoted in the 
Oklahoma City Black Dispatch (Dec. 11, 1937) as follows: 


The chief and only reason for the existence of the Negro press is 
to tell the story of our people to the world. The Negro press is, 
therefore, urged to tell the most favorable and encouraging stories 
of our people, because white newspapers are always seemingly over- 
anxious to tell the vicious and unfavorable side of a struggling 
people ... The Negro press should always strive to advocate progress 
and recognition of achievement of members of our race, in contrast 
to the subtle propaganda of dailies that ever seek to minimize Negro 
life and achievement. 


The Content of the Negro Newspaper 


As suggested in foregoing paragraphs, the basic and re- 
curring theme of the Negro paper is the Negro himself: his 
everyday doings, his wrongs, needs, achievements, and aspira- 
tions. Topics of general, or national, interest, insofar as they 
are discussed at all, are invariably presented from the point 
of view of their actual or potential relation to the Negro 
minority. For example, a recent issue of the Kansas City Call 
(December 10, 1937) devotes almost two columns to the 
question of socialized medicine. Reference is made to the 
official attitude of the American Medical Association on this 
question, but the central theme of the entire discussion is, 
“How would the Negro physician fare under such a system?” 

Any classification of the content of Negro newspapers 
will, of course, involve arbitrary selections. For convenience 
in the present study, the items which appear to have a bearing 
on the question of the presence or absence of a sentiment of 
racial consciousness are being tentatively grouped under the 
following categories. 


1. Items concerning inter-racial conflict. 
2. Items relating to a sentiment of racial pride. 


8See Guy B. Johnson, American Journal of Sociology, XL (Nov., 1934) 
Pp. 336, 337. See also unpublished M. A. thesis by J. M. Maclachlan, Com- 
pensatory Characteristics of the Negro Press, University of North Carolina, 
1932. 
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3. Items pertaining to the evolution of a Negro culture 
history. 
4. Items relating to economic self-sufficiency. 


No attempt at quantitative measurement of the various 
types of items has been made as yet, although this is regarded 
as a possibility for the future. It is not claimed that the above 
classifications are mutually exclusive or that all of the content 
of Negro newspapers will logically fall under one or the 
other of these headings. The four categories are merely con- 
venient ways of grouping material secured from several 
hundred Negro newspapers from some twenty states and the 
District of Columbia. Time will permit only a brief statement 
concerning each category. 


1. Inter-racial Conflict 


Competition and conflict between the races is probably the 
most frequently recurring theme in the Negro newspaper. 
Specific subjects range all the way from reports of such overt 
expressions as race-riots to milder manifestations of antag- 
onism in the form of protests against residential segregation 


or the use of the term “nigger” by white writers. The following 
headlines are random selections from recent Negro papers 
which deal with this general theme. 


“St. Louis Negroes Win High School Site Case” 
(Kansas City Call, December 10, 1937). 
“Georgia Legislature Opposes Anti-Lynch Bill” 
(Ibid.) 

“Virginia Teachers Sue for Equal Salaries” 
(Oklahoma Independent, Dec. 10, 1937). 

“St. James Minister Advocates Boycott” 

(N. Y. Amsterdam News, Dec. 18, 1937). 
“Student Jailed for School Riot” 
(Afro-American, Dec. 18, 1937). 

“White Defendant Admits Killing Louisiana Farm Hand” 
([bid.) 

“Free White Killer of Sharecropper” 

(Journal and Guide, Dec. 18, 1937). 

“West Africa Uses Tactics of Ghandi” 
(Chicago Defender, Dec. 18, 1937). 


From the accounts of such incidents as indicated by the 
foregoing headlines it appears that the various forms of inter- 
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racial conflict are stimulating increasingly concerted reactions 
on the part of the colored participants. Negroes are becoming 
less passive than formerly in the face of alleged instances of 
discrimination and exploitation. Their growing disposition 
to fight back is largely the result of an increased awareness 
that their fight is not a wholly individual one but is the concern 
of the entire group. Recently the New York Amsterdam News 
(Dec. 18, 1937) reported that an enraged Brooklyn Negro mob 
sought summary vengeance against a white man accused of 
raping a colored child. 


Such overt expressions are relatively infrequent, but they 
are not essentially different from those of a less violent 
character which are reported in every Negro newspaper. The 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
is a bi-racial organization formed for the purpose of com- 
batting, by legal means, the various forms of racial discrim- 
ination. There are branches of this organization in most large 
Negro communities, and its activities are very widely reported 
in the colored press. 


2. Racial Pride 


The development of a sentiment of race pride, like the 
foregoing expressions of conflict, appears to be a corollary 
of the growth of race consciousness. Historically, the Negro 
has been ashamed of his race or, at best, has resigned himself 
to it as to the inevitable. In the contemporary press one finds 
many indications that these traditional attitudes are gradually 
being supplanted by those of an opposite type. The evidence, 
of course, is contradictory; the older attitudes are frequently 
expressed inadvertently and many of the exhortations and 
assertions of pride in the racial inheritance fail to carry 
conviction to the impartial student. The material in this 
category may be conveniently grouped under the two sub- 
headings, (a) Pride of Achievement and (b) Pride of Ap- 
pearance. 


(a) Pride of Achievement. 


Under this heading one finds a large number of items 
lauding Negro accomplishments in various fields and ex- 
pressing faith in the capacity of the group for greater achieve- 
ments in the future. There is a tendency to exaggeration and 
the elevation of mediocre characters to the rank of genius. 
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Regardless of their justification, however, such attitudes as 
expressed in the following excerpts and headlines are not 
without significance. 


Negro’s Gifts to American Music Rich 


The Negro’s rising standard of education which carries a deeper 
appreciation of the aesthetic has also brought a racial consciousness 
and pride in his musical background . . . The Negro youth is acquiring 
a degree of confidence and pride in his race that is awakening in 
him a new spirit ... (Kansas City Call, January 27, 1928). 


We Have Risen 


Whenever observers of the other race see Negro life intimately 
these days they marvel, and well they may. The Negro woman, sharing 
as no other the struggle for the family living, still has pushed ahead 
until she is the mistress of a home with carpets on the floor, every 
window pane in, a musical instrument of some kind, clean table 
linen, well balanced meals, and her children go to school dressed 
in a manner that would have been “Sunday Best” a generation ago... 
What if a few still cling to the flesh pots of the past? We are rising, 
thank God. (Kansas City Call, January 11, 1929). 


A few headlines selected at random from various Negro 


Newspapers will further illustrate this type of expression. 


“Survey of Negro Education Shows Great Increase in 
College Work” (Tuskegee Messenger, Sept. 15, 1928). 
“Report Tells of Negro Gains in Commerce” 

(Tampa Bulletin, March 3, 1929). 

“Race Actress Attains Fame” 

(Detroit Independent, February 9, 1929). 

“Artist Wins at Exhibit of Negro Art” 

(Atlanta Independent, January 10, 1928). 

“Joe Louis Thinks Schmeling is Easy Pickings for Big 
Battle in June” (Black Dispatch, February 19, 1938). 
“Negro Presides in Meeting of French Chamber of Dep- 
uties” (Jbid.) 


(b) Pride of Appearance 


One of the most difficult tasks for the Negro has been 
the achievement of a feeling of pride and satisfaction in his 
physical appearance. Race-consciousness for him is identical 
with color consciousness. Since in many instances his color 
constitutes the only barrier to free participation in the life 
of the inclusive society, his sensitiveness on this point is under- 
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standable. The following excerpts from the Kansas City Call 
are taken from letters to the editor in reference to the question 
of light-colored Negroes “passing” as white. In general, this 
practice appears to be increasingly condemned although, as 
the quotations suggest, there is still a widespread desire to 
be white. 


To the Editor of the Call: ... Cases like this, and now you hear 
of many of them—(referring to a light colored man “passing’’) 
make my blooa boil. Such a person is a traitor to the race and in 
my opinion deserves to be shot before sunrise. There isn’t a man 
on earth who should be ashamed to belong to the black race, for it is 
without a peer in my estimation. (Kansas City Call, Feb. 15, 1929). 


To the Editor of the Call: The mention of racial amalgamation 
in your paper has elicited some amusing answers which have all 
been one-sided. This indicates that the Negro is very touchy about 
his color. Mesdames Walker and Malone (wealthy manufacturers 
of skin bleachers, hair straighteners and other cosmetics designed 
especially for Negroes) have made millions from selling preparations 
that will erase the Negro’s color and kinky hair. Skin bleach is 
sold by the car load and the disproportionately large number of 
‘Beauty Shoppes’ all tend to show that we do not glorify black. We 
have a white God and speak of good people as having a ‘White’ heart, 
etc., etc. ‘Black is evil’ is another expression all too common to 
make me believe the Negro is really proud of his color .. . It’s alright 
to laud the color of one’s skin; I guess it strokes the ego, but that 
doesn’t fill empty stomaches. (Kansas City Call, March 1, 1929). 


There are many indications that brown, rather than black 
or white, is gradually becoming the racial “ideal”. Most of 
the pictures of Negroes featured in the press are obviously 
mulattoes. One sees many advertisements for “brown-skinned” 
dolls and references to “brown-skin shows” and “sepia ac- 
tresses” are also frequent. There is evidence that social dis- 
tinctions on the basis of color are not unknown within the 
Negro group itself. Under the heading, “University Frater- 
nities Bar Dark Students” we find the complaint that the 
Negro fraternities at Howard University tend to select only 
light-skinned pledges, “completely shutting out students with 
a black complexion.” (Kansas City Call, May 20, 1929). 

Notwithstanding such conflicting evidence, the general 
tendency, as reflected in the contemporary press, is to en- 
courage a sentiment of pride in the physical marks of race. 
Langston Hughes expresses this motive in an article appearing 
in the St. Louis Argus (Oct. 5, 1928) on the subject of Negro 
artistic achievement. 
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I am ashamed for the colored artist who runs from the painting 
of Negro faces . . . because he fears the strange unwhiteness of his 
own features. The duty of the younger Negro artist is to change, 
through the force of his art, that old whispering, ‘I want to be 
white’ hidden in the aspirations of his people to ‘why should I 
want to be white? I am a Negro—and beautiful.’ 


3. Evolution of a Culture History 


One of the most striking evidences of a developing racial 
consciousness is the attempt of the Negro to fabricate for 
himself a creditable racial history both in the New World 
and in Africa. Almost all Negro periodicals give a large 
amount of space to articles dealing with such themes as 
African art and culture, archaeological excavations of ancient 
African civilizations, and the part the Negro has played in the 
building of America. The Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History is the source of many of these articles. 
The same organization is active in promoting a variety of 
activities such as “Negro History Week’’, history study clubs, 
essay contests and the like, all designed to awaken an interest 
and belief in a creditable culture history. All of these activities 
are fully reported in the Negro press. The appeal is directed 
particularly to the youth, with the avowed purpose of arousing 
a feeling of pride and satisfaction in the racial inheritance. 
Many Negro newspapers run a regular column on Negro 
history, containing biographical sketches of prominent Ne- 
groes, questions and answers on Negro history, and the like. 
The article from which the following excerpts were taken 
was released by the Associated Negro Press and was widely 
printed in Negro newspapers under the heading, “The Silent 
Conspiracy Against the Negro.” 


Why is it that the average colored child is not taught the brave 
deeds of our colored men that went into the upbuilding of this great 
country? Why are they not taught that the first man to shed his 
blood for freedom from British rule was a Negro? Why are they 
not taught that many years ago it was the dark men that upheld 
and spread civilization; that this very civilization that the white man 
is so proud of today was gotten from dark men? That dark men 
were civilized and rulers of one of the greatest civilizations the world 
has ever seen, when the white man wandered a savage in the wilds 
of Europe? .. . Our colored boys and girls need to know the historical 
facts of our race. They need them for race-respect as well as self- 
respect. It will give them something to swear by and something 
to live by. (St. Luke Herald, Nov. 3, 1928). 
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This article then goes on to urge the organization of Negro 
History Study Clubs to combat “The Silent Conspiracy” on 
the part of white writers and educators to prevent the Negro 
from knowing the facts about his own past. 


4. Economic Self-Sufficiency 


From one point of view all of the foregoing expressions are 
indicative of a developing sense of racial solidarity and self- 
sufficiency. Particularly is this true if self-sufficiency is de- 
fined in its social and psychological aspects. However, for 
purposes of this study, the term is considered to have chiefly 
an economic significance. 

It is frequently pointed out in the Negro press that Negroes 
can help to create their own economic opportunities if they 
will but patronize their own enterprises. It may be questioned 
whether loyalty to the racial group is ever likely to become 
strong enough to overbalance purely individual economic con- 
siderations. Nevertheless, the fact that such a tendency is 
occasionally discernable and that such demands are frequently 
made by Negro leaders through the medium of the press and 
elsewhere, is highly significant. So also is the fact that Negro 
business enterprises are finding it profitable to appeal to the 
sentiment of race loyalty in their advisements. Life insurance 
companies, especially, tend to stress this motive. 


Three Decades of Service to the Race 


This Negro-owned and Negro-controlled Insurance Company has 
earned a reputation for liberal and forward looking ways in con- 
ducting its business. A Chain is no Stronger Than its Weakest Link 
... When you insure in Negro-owned and Negro-controlled Insurance 
Companies YOU ARE CONTRIBUTING TOWARDS THE CREA- 
TION OF RESOURCES FOR THE BENEFIT OF YOUR OWN RACE. 
Advertisement of (The National Benefit Life Insurance Company) in 


Atlanta Independent (April 18, 1929). 


A similar motive is expressed in the following front page 
news report in the Savannah Tribune (May 6, 1937): 


NATIONAL NEGRO INSURANCE WEEK MAY 17th 
FIVE LOCAL COMPANIES WILL PUT ON A WEEK’S PROGRAM 
IN EFFORT TO INCREASE RACE CONSCIOUSNESS 


The five companies operating here are only a few of the large 
number of successful Negro companies that are operating all over the 
country; maintaining in force approximately $525,000.00 of insurance 
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on the lives of Negroes. They employ more than 15,000 Negro men 
and women. The annual observance of National Negro Life Insurance 
Week is held to emphasize to America the need and service of life 
insurance, as well as to make Negro America more conscious of the 
necessity of supporting their own institutions. 


The following excerpt is from an editorial in the Richmond 
Planet (May 22, 1937). 


The effort of the Junior League of Negro Women to raise funds 
for X-Ray equipment at the Richmond Commonwealth Hospital will 
commend itself to all who realize how swiftly the attitudes of Negroes 
towards medicine is changing. Increasingly, Negroes are turning to 
physicians of their own race... 


Closely related to such expressions as the foregoing are 
the various boycott movements reported from time to time 
in the Negro newspapers. These are usually for the purpose 
of inducing white proprietors of businesses in Negro neigh- 
borhoods to employ Negro help. Reports also indicate that 
Negroes in the border states and in urban areas with large 
Nezro populations are learning to use their political power to 
their economic advantage. The National Urban League is a 
Negro organization which is especially active in endeavoring 
to secure enlarged economic opportunities for Negroes. Its 
activities are reported monthly in an official publication, 
Opportunity, and are also widely publicized in the weekly press. 
So also are the activities of various other organizations of 
colored business and professional persons such as the National 
Negro Bar Association, the Negro Press Association, and the 
National Negro Business League. 

From the foregoing discussion it appears obvious that there 
is a significant trend among American Negroes towards a 
greater degree of race consciousness and social and economic 
self-sufficiency. The evidence also indicates that the Negro 
press affords an excellent source of data for the study of this 
movement. 





THE PLACE OF FARM MANAGEMENT IN A GENERAL 
PROGRAM OF LAND USE PLANNING 
AND LAND DEVELOPMENT 


R. 8. KIFER 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


In discussing the place which farm management and farm 
management research has in a land use program, I think we 
should consider first the position of farm management in a 
broad land use program or in any kind of land policy. 


A workable program of land use planning and development 
necessarily recognizes the viewpoint of the individual farmer 
and land owner, and any adjustment in land use, under the 
present system of land holdings, requires not only the 
acquiescence but also the cooperation of title holders and 
occupiers. The success of any program will be conditioned 
by the reaction of individuals who hold and work the land. 
Studies in the field of farm management should bring the 
reaction of individual farm operators to proposals for adjust- 
ment in land use. 


If farm management expresses the viewpoint of an indi- 
vidual operator ; if it deals with the combinations of the factors 
of production, the adjustments between the land, investment 
of working capital, and use of human labor; if it finally ex- 
presses these in terms of acres of adapted crops, use of pas- 
tures, size of operating units, numbers and kinds of livestock, 
incomes received and expenses incurred in following particular 
practices, then it must deal with the forces set in motion by 
all of the numerous governmental and private organizations 
which focus attention on certain phases of a program. If 
it contributes nothing more than the reaction of farmers to 
different programs, it at least indicates the practical test of 
theories which hold merit in the main, but which may meet 
resistance in particular instances when applied to those who 


must make a living from the land. 


Investigations should go further, of course, and indicate 
the value of the different programs to farmers and measure 
the real contributions that such programs make toward an 
increased farm income and a higher level of rural well being. 
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Farm Management Problems and Research 
In The Great Plains 


The economic situation of farmers in the Great Plains area 
has been so thoroughly analyzed and publicized in the last 
few years that any statement made here would be nothing 
more than a repetition of what has already been written. Agri- 
cultural distress, tax delinquencies, mortgage foreclosures, de- 
populated areas, and pictures of once fertile fields ruined by 
wind erosion have been kept before the public until the 
situation is more likely to be overemphasized than understated. 
The drought, which continued from 1932 until 1938, disrupted 
the financial and economic organization of the area and bank- 
rupted numerous farmers financially as it despoiled their 
farms physically. 

We are more interested in the future possibilities and 
developments of the area than in trends which have been 
followed in the past six years. Records of precipitation, cycles 
of population movement, and records of crop yields provide a 
background against which one can visualize a return of those 
conditions which during the period 1920-1932 made the area 
seem a relatively prosperous one. The only thing which is 
reasonably probable is that the situation which prevails at 
present will not persist indefinitely, and that whatever stage 
follows will be equally transitory. Those individuals in the 
area who anticipate future weather conditions and who act 
accordingly stand to make a temporary profit. Those who 
guess wrong are just as likely to go on relief. 

In the Great Plains enthusiasm for wheat farming has 
swung with the ups and downs of grain production, and returns 
from wheat production have gone from an extremely high to 
an extremely low point in one decade. From the great wave 
of enthusiasm for crop production, which shifted a very high 
percentage of grass land into crops between 1920-1930, we 
now have a reluctant but none-the-less general realization that 
abandoned crop land should be returned to permanent grass 
cover. One unfortunate element in the situation is that, while 
one man with a tractor and plow could readily transform 
sodded land to crop land, we have as yet no satisfactory or 
practicable means to transfer crop land again to permanent 
grass. 

We should here give recognition to the fact that the 
Southern Plains area is a wide territory. A description of 
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the types of farming areas within the region is a subject for 
a number of bulletins in itself. Briefly, the natural conditions 
as they affect production and bear on the general land use 
problems with which farm management research is concerned 
would divide the territory into three broad sections. In the 
first, the good or better farming areas, the farmers have main- 
tained their independence of Federal relief, have retained title 
to their farms, have for the most part paid up their taxes, and 
have even taken advantage of short crops throughout the 
United States to show a normal or above normal profit in some 
recent years. Economic problems in such areas are not usually 
sufficiently pressing to justify a concentration of activities 
of a Federal action agency, but such areas show by contrast the 
need for a different approach to farm management studies 
in the more nearly marginal areas. 


At the other extreme in the region are the areas offering 
the least number of problems from the farm management 
standpoint. These lie in the distinctly submarginal class. 
Crop production has been so low and so uncertain that even 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration payments, Works 
Progress Administration projects, and incomes from private 
sources have been insufficient to induce continued occupancy. 
The problems presented are serious enough, particularly when 
they relate to the return of crop land to grass land and to the 
recombination of land holdings into suitable economic units. 
The areas may be, now, largely depopulated, and if grass cover 
can be reestablished the problem becomes one of range man- 
agement, coupled with an action farm and ranch program 
which will permit the development of new working units on 
a grazing rather than a farming basis. 


Between the good farming areas and those too poor for 
crop production lie rather large areas which are of questionable 
value for crops. They are questionable because, despite con- 
tinued crop failures, in popular opinion their value for grazing 
is much less than it is for crops. Characteristically, the land 
is variable in its productivity from year to year. Crop adap- 
tation has not been convincingly determined. There remains a 
high degree of uncertainty concerning the practicability of 
pasture reestablishment. The economic size of unit is debat- 
able. County planning committees of resident farmers recom- 
mend a varying ratio of crop land to native pasture. Even 
the surface soil is unstable. These are the areas in which 
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good production has been obtained in the past, in which high 
values have been placed on farm land, in which farmers retain 
a hope that they will again produce crops, and which, granted 
favors from variable weather, may provide profitable pro- 
duction for an undetermined length of time in the future. The 
only dependable feature in this area, if we can judge from past 
records, is the uncertainty concerning weather and crop 
production. 


With this description of the area, we should consider the 
contribution that research in farm management can make 
to a solution of the land use problem. If the research is effec- 
tive it should help in determining the most desirable types and 
organization of farms, the best combination of enterprises, 
and the proper balance between different enterprises. It should 
give us for each adapted system of farming a modal or an 
economic size of farming unit, and for the economic units 
of the different types it should indicate the most desirable 
and most effective practices. 


The nature of the problem can be illustrated by considering 
data from Haskell County, Kansas. In this case the situation 
is simplified because the county comprises for the most part 
a single soil type, which is a moderately deep, heavy, high 
plains loam, or silt loam soil. Nearly all of the farms in the 
county lie on soils of this type; consequently, there is little 
variation in the systems of farming developed, and probably 
little variation in the systems which will eventually prove 
most feasible. For the county as a whole, it includes a few 
narrow strips of sandy loam soil. 


The number of farms as reported by the census had in- 
creased from 189 in 1910 to 429 in 1935. During that twenty- 
five year period the county had been transformed from one 
primarily devoted to grazing to one devoted almost entirely 
to wheat production. 


One of the amazing features in the development of this 
county is that approximately 85 percent of the farm land in 
1936 was crop land. This land had been broken out for crops 
and the shift made from a range to a crop economy in spite 
of a production record which showed that over a twenty-five 
year period 30 percent of the planted wheat acreage had been 
abandoned. The comparatively recent shift to cash crops 
indicates strongly that at one time the livestock producers 
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were in a weak competitive position when compared to that 
of the wheat producers. 

Crop failures after 1932 had made all systems of farming 
decidedly unprofitable, and subsidies of one kind or another 
became the primary source of income. During the five year 
period, 1932-1937, total emergency expenditures per farm on 
the basis of 429 farms in the county averaged $6453, and the 
total amount of Federal money, including refinancing of 
mortgages, reached the sum of $9,352 per farm. These sums 
would very nearly have purchased the farms outright. The 
payments certainly enabled the people to remain on and to 
work the farms. We could describe the farms as being sup- 
ported but not purchased by the government. 

According to a report issued by the county planning com- 
mittee, which is based on surveys made in 1936 by the Land 
Use Planning Section* of the Resettlement Administration, 
there were 443 farm operators in the area of heavy soils within 
the county. These averaged 629 acres per farm. This number 
included farmers living in town and those residing in other 
counties but operating in Haskell County. The report indi- 
cates that 55 percent of the farmers were residing on farms, 
12 percent were residing off the farm but within the county, 
and 33 percent of the operators were living outside the county. 
Ninety-four percent of the total area had been broken out for 
crop production. In spite of this high percentage of crop land, 
some farmers depended partly, at least, on livestock for their 
income. Twenty-five percent of the farmers were classed as 
livestock farmers. 

Within the area of “hard” or wheat land soils, farm organ- 
ization and income records were obtained from 77 resident 
farm operators. These farms, as operated in the crop year 
1936, averaged 890 acres in size, with 840 acres of crop land. 
Although some were owners and some were tenants, on the 
average 322 acres were owned and 568 acres were rented. 

The distribution of crop land was as follows: wheat, 625 
acres, of which 22 acres were harvested; grain sorghum, 45 
acres, plus 70 acres planted on blown out wheat land; forage 
crops, six acres; sudan, three acres; while 137 acres were 
fallow, 18 were idle, and 74 acres of abandoned wheat land 
were fallowed. 


*Now incorporated in the Division of Land Economics, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 
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The organization on different farms shows a striking 
similarity. The ratio of crop acres to pasture land is high on 
all sizes of farms. Very little or practically no grass sod 
remained on the heavy soils of the area. In 1936 crop pro- 
duction was limited to a few favored localities, although a 
higher index of crop productivity was recorded in sections 
growing sorghum crops. In most cases a productivity index 
based on average county yields was nearly zero. Limited 
records on farms having some crops indicated that operating 
expenses could have been paid with a crop only half that 
reported for the county average. 

None of the farmers depended on horses for farm power. 
Milk cows were, with few exceptions, limited to those needed 
to produce milk and butter for home use. A few farms reported 
beef cattle, and occasionaliy a farmer had some hogs, but 
there was little or no correlation between the number of animal 
units and the acres in the farm. On farms in a grouping by 
size, there were as many animal units per farm on farms 
smaller than 720 acres as there were per farm on the larger 
farms. 

Income statements were available from 106 farms on soils 
of all types. With an almost complete dependence on wheat 
for an income, and practically a complete failure of the crop, 
even crop sales have no relation to size of farm. Labor income, 
dominated in its calculation by the charge for interest on the 
investment, was, in the absence of receipts from crops, in- 
versely but beautifully correlated with size. Such calculations 
have been used, even by farmers, in defense of the theory that 
small farms are most profitable. Over a normal period of 
years, labor income would show little except that the larger 
operator incurred the greatest losses in poor years and, on 
the other hand, obtained the highest profits in good years. 

About the only clear-cut relation evident in 1936 between 
size of farm and income from different sources was that the 
total Federal subsidy per farm kept pace with the size of 
the farm. Subsidies were predominantly A. A. A. benefit pay- 
ments, which varied with the wheat acreage. Rehabilitation 
loans, another source of cash, tended to be greatest on the 
medium sized farms, rather, I suspect, because of adminis- 
trative policy in loan making than because of a greater need 
on the medium sized (560-1200 acres) farms. Rehibilitation 
grants were confined to farms with small acreages, likewise 
because of administrative policy. 
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The older operators tended to be on the larger farms. The 
operators of large farms had been in the area longer than 
operators of small ones, but here the relation is not conclusive, 
and even if it were mathematically significant, could we say 
that the control of a larger acreage represented the accum- 
ulation of assets for a period of farming? We could conciude 
just as easily that the large holdings were vestiges of the 
earlier system of grazing common before 1915. In either case 
the older operators exceeded the younger ones in wheat acreage 
and also in A. A. A. benefit payments received. 

No contrasts appear between owners and tenants on the 
average, although some minor differences are disclosed. The 
owner farms had 13 percent of the farm acreage in grass, 
whereas the rented farms had only six percent in grass. Like- 
wise, the owners on the average planted a larger acreage of 
feed crops and possessed more livestock than did tenants, but 
their labor incomes were still more unsatisfactory than those 
of tenants. Moreover, the higher average pasture acreage on 
owned farms resulted from the inclusion of three large opera- 
tors who had herds of cattle. The average does not give a true 
picture of the modal owner-operator organization. Again we 
could raise the question of whether the few remaining cattle- 
men were reluctant survivors of a livestock era, or whether 
they were maintaining their herds because of better judgment 
in selecting types of farming to follow. 

The farm records indicate a mild and inconclusive tendency 
for those operators with more education than average to 
operate the larger farms. They also had a higher proportion 
of land in crops. They did not keep more cows than those with 
less education, but they did collect greater subsidies. 

There were in this group of 106 farmers only three with 
more than 65 productive animal units of livestock. The average 
of those three was 88 animal units and consisted mostly of 
beef cattle. These operators planted wheat also, an average 
of 1233 acres, but they did have 250 acres of feed crops. 

There is, however, a group of 12 unusual farms. The 
average size was 921 acres, 10 percent of which was in native 
pasture and 10 percent in feed crops. The operators of these 
farms had between 20 and 64 units of livestock. Specifically, 
they reported 10 milk cows, 18 other cattle, 10 hogs, and 152 
hens. This group, although a small one, is of especial interest 
because the organization most nearly approaches that one 
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recommended by the county planning committees and other 
advisers in farm management. The farms were wheat farms, 
but they should give some test of the drought resisting qualities 
of a wheat farm with a minor livestock enterprise. In 1936 
the average farm receipts, other than subsidies, totaled $1486. 
Sales of crops were infrequent, but sales of livestock averaged 
$665, and sales from livestock products averaged $516. There 
were no rehabilitation loans; grants averaged only $5 per 
farm; feed and seed loans were nominal; and Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration payments supplemented the 
income with $1335. Total subsidies amounted to $1492. 

These farmers paid out $488 for feed purchased. Total 
cash expenses averaged $1956, a figure higher than that of 
other groups with less livestock, primarily because of the 
expense of purchased feed for the livestock. The imputed 
interest charge amounted to $1180, and the farm labor income 
was calculated at —$2252; and even with the subventions 
the income still lacked $843 of meeting the charges. With the 
subsidies included in farm income only three of the 12 farms 
showed a labor income, and, strangely, each of these reported 
either cash crop sales or striking increases of feed in their 
inventories. The income record is more favorable than that 
on most groups of farms but still it is less favorable than 
that shown on the group of four farms smaller than 240 acres. 


Because this group with its “subsistence livestock enter- 
prises” is at the least disadvantage in an unfavorable year, 
can we conclude that this system is a safe one to follow? In 
most instances these men were forced to reduce the numbers 
in their herds. Most of the farms had little or no pasture. The 
cows through the medium of fifty to seventy-five pounds of 
surplus butter fat per head did provide some income. A few 
of the farmers had a flock of chickens which in 1936 provided 
an income. But it is quite evident that without the subsidies 
paid in 1936 the herds would have been sacrificed, and we 
have no assurance that similar livestock enterprises on other 
farms have not been liquidated. 

The evidence from the land use and farm management 
surveys is that the present system of farming has not been 
desirable through the depression and drought years. It has 
not shown other systems in operation that are markedly 
superior. The conclusions or lack of conclusions can be ex- 
tended to other locations having the “good wheat” soils in the 
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southern plains. Farmers in such areas are reluctant to con- 
clude that the land is not suited for farming, but many con- 
cede the need for adjustments in farm organization, and 
perhaps for changes in the use of some of the land. 

As there is no practical experience in the area which points 
to a stable, independent system of farming, on what basis are 
we to develop recommendations that are to be used in a land 


program? 
Future Lines of Investigation 


So far as the results from farm management studies are 
concerned, they indicate only the high risk involved in a one 
crop system of farming under variable climatic conditions. 


The field is open for theorizing in farm management. When 
we are considering the untested theories under which farms 
will be operated, we find.that we lack information on the 
increased return that may be expected from new or improved 
farm practices. We may concede that soil and moisture con- 
servation practices will serve to increase and stabilize yields, 
but we need to know also just how much the improved prac- 
tices will increase crop yields and what, if any, will be the 
added cost of farm operation. We need to know the conditions 
under which yields will be increased by contour cultivation, 
by terracing, and by water conservation. Once we have 
determined the increase to be expected in yields, we shall still 
be curious as to the extent to which the increased crop returns 
will maintain present land values. Furthermore, an increase 
in the yield of grain sorghums greater than an increase in the 
yield of wheat would eventually lead to some real changes in 
farm organization and in systems of farming. 

Recent experience has emphasized the need for a flexible 
crop system as well as for adequate reserves for cash and 
livestock feed. Evidence that a flexible system has been forced 
on farmers lies in the increased acreage of summer fallow, the 
increased acreage of row crops, and the increased acreage of 
idle or nontilled land. That elasticity extends to other phases 
of the farm business is shown by the general reduction of 
livestock numbers, particularly of grain consuming animals 
in the area. Evidence pointing to the practice of accumulating 
and using feed reserves is not so abundant, but at least one 
Haskell County farmer sold, in 1936, the last of a wheat crop 
produced and stored on the farm in 1931. Usually any reserves 
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were depleted after one or at most after two years of crop 
failure. Our studies of farms as they are operated throw very 
little light on the problems which are involved either in the 
flexibility of operations or in the accumulation and disposition 
of feed reserves. 

The establishment and maintenance of feed reserves, like 
the establishment and maintenance of cash reserves, however 
desirable it might be, is easier to state as a general proposition 
than to follow in actual practice. The problem is one to which 
farm management research could well be directed. The build- 
ing up and utilization of feed reserves requires a more delicate 
touch in the fine art of farm management than the mere pro- 
cess of storing a sorghum crop in a pit or a trench. In a section 
such as this where the cash farm income is usually not greatly 
in excess of the demands of taxes, interest and payments on 
borrowed money, it may prove too expensive for a farmer al- 
ways to forego cash income one year for the sake of insuring 
against crop failures the next. The carrying of feed and 
cash reserves, with the expected loss or expense of carrying 
them, increases the complexity of the farm manager’s problem 
and requires more foresight, more planning, and more man- 
agerial ability than is required for a “planting, harvesting, and 
selling’ crop economy. 

The effective operation of any of the so-called flexible 
systems of farming demands more alertness than a system 
which involves only slight variation from routine. This would 
make particularly high demands on the ability of the operator: 
first, to recognize the opportunity before it was presented; 
and second, to follow an alternate system with a set of equip- 
ment, a personal inclination, and an ability adapted to another. 
Until the system has been tried out successfully on the farm, 
I would suggest that we have had too few observations to fore- 
tell just what the result under the direction of the usual farm 
manager would be. 


Perhaps no serious increase in costs would result from a 
system designed to maintain equipment and facilities adequate 
to meet any emergency. Perhaps the approved conservation 
practices will not add materially to farm operating expense. 
It may be that the less tangible cost of shifting from one 
cropping system to another and from a cash crop system 
to a livestock feeding system will not absorb the additional 
returns from an opportunistic, as compared with a routine 
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system of farming. My own reaction is to consider these 
systems as subjects for study and as theories to be tested 
rather than as systems of farming which can be advocated 
on an extensive scale. We can see from the records from 
Haskell County in 1936 that conservation practices which were 
possible under subsidization by the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration might be greatly in excess of practices which 
would be possible in a similar period in which farmers were 
thrown on their own resources. 

This discussion has tended to be as much a statement of 
farm management problems as a definition of the place which 
farm management research has in the general land program 
in the Southern Great Plains. This place can be summarized 
briefly: in addition to bringing the individual farmer’s view- 
point to the determination of submarginal land under the 
existing relations between farm operating costs and prices of 
farm products and of determining desirable sizes of operating 
units and the most desirable types of production to be followed, 
farm management studies should give some direction to 
the land program in purchase areas and to the reallocation of 
resources to farmers remaining in the areas. 














ANGLO-GERMAN RIVALRY BEFORE 
THE WORLD WAR 


EDWARD F. WILLIS 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


I 


The main factor in the international situation during the 
first decade of the twentieth century was Anglo-German 
rivalry. On the part of England it was a search for security, 
and this meant, as it had meant since the days of Cardinal 
Woolsey, a control of the balance of power described by Bishop 
Stubbs as “the principle which gives unity to the political plot 
of modern European history.” Therefore, England fortified 
herself with agreements. On the part of Germany it was an 
attempt to upset the ancient equilibrium in Europe in order 
to gain “a place in the sun.” The German search for security 
was aggressive; that of the British, defensive. Traditionally, 
both powers were friendly. Frederick the Great had clipped 
the wings of English rivals in the Seven Years War, and 
Gladstone had observed neutrality as Bismarck laid the foun- 
dation of the German empire. Furthermore, they were of 
similar racial stock. Their ruling dynasties were related. They 
admired each other’s virtues. They were good customers. But 
all these things were of no avail. The powerful solvent of 
their increasing antagonism destroyed these bonds, and re- 
placed them with fear and mutual suspicion. 

Naturally this growing controversy affected nearly every 
country on the face of the globe. It acted as a powerful ligature 
between England on the one side and the enemies of Germany 
on the other. It enabled certain Great Powers to exploit the 
situation to their own advantage. They could play on the fears 
of England and draw her into a vortex of obligations that 
could only be liquidated by war. And that is what actually 
happened. France, for example, had no great love for 
England. In fact, the stream of their history is red with 
the blood of their wars. But their mutual fear and antagonism 
for the nouveau riche Germany, a fear that recapitulates 
perhaps two thousand years of history, brought them together, 
and enabled France to reverse the old role of England and 
get her to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for France. 

Furthermore, one of the oldest principles of French foreign 
policy was to prevent a unified state from growing up in 
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Central Europe. In accordance with this tradition, France 
opposed every attempt to centralize and unify Germany. Time 
and again French armies had crushed the Austrian forces in 
the pursuit of this aim. The Franco-Prussian War was there- 
fore an inevitable step in the unification of Germany. Prussia 
had done what Austria had failed to do, but French foreign 
policy was too deeply rooted to change with the achievement. 
France remained hostile. She wanted to destroy the Power 
that sat in the Central European saddle. Bismarck understood 
this well. The Triple Alliance and the Re-insurance Treaty 
with Russia are clear evidences of his attempt to neutralize 
French hostility. Every alliance that he made gave Germany 
greater security, the cardinal aim of his foreign policy, and 
enabled him to complete the integration of his empire. As 
long as Bismarck remained at the controls France remained 
isolated. She was unable to attempt to crush out the life of 
this new growth in Central Europe. The opportunity, however, 
to revive her old policies against Germany came with the down- 
fall of Bismarck. The Wilhelmstrasse played directly into the 
hands of his opponents by failure to renew the Re-insurance 
Treaty, by the Bagdad Railway project, and, above all, by her 
naval program, which almost forced England into a coalition 
against Germany. 

Gradually the roles of France and Germany were reversed, 
and Germany was isolated from almost every country in 
Europe, and, surrounded by enemies, she became a fit prey 
for her altogether second-rate allies, particularly Austria. 
Bismarck had foreseen this danger because he realized that 
Germany’s unfortunate geographic position in Central Europe 
had been responsible for her insecurity and disastrous history. 
That is why he had been haunted by a nightmare of coalitions. 


What were the specific factors out of which Anglo-German 
enmity was generated? And were these ingredients susceptible 
of peaceful solution? These two questions have to be answered 
for an understanding of the Anglo-German problem and for an 
appreciation of the driving forces behind the World War. 


There were three easily recognizable factors in their 
rivalry. The first and fundamental one was economic. England 
had stalked across the industrial stage practically alone up to 
1870. Her manufacturers and merchants had grown fat with 
profits of industry and trade. The lower classes were steeped 
in misery, as lower classes always are, but the upper classes, 
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the classes that really counted, were content and self-satisfied, 
A Victorian complacency gilded everything: their literature, 
art, morality, politics. Ruskin might deplore that the quiet 
countryside was spotted with ugly, smoke-belching factories, 
but nobody really cared. It was too profitable. Wordsworth 
was dead. Tennyson sang songs to science and business, and 
then made peace with the world in his exquisite “Sunset and 
Evening Star.” The virile Browning knew that life was “not 
a blot” and that “the morning’s dew-pearled, all’s right with 
the world.” But Kipling went even further. He spoke of “the 
white man’s burden,” and struck the high note of empire 
building with Barrack Room Ballads. It was all a wonderful 
world for these men and for England. They had fared well. 
And then out of the fog of Europe arose a rival, Germany, 
whose marvelous economic development followed immediately 
in the wake of her political reincarnation. It was a challenge 
to her security, a challenge to everything that England held 
dear: her complacency, her Oxonian manner, her big business 
and her profits. 


II 


The second factor that embittered Anglo-German relations 
was Germany’s desire to build a fleet powerful enough to 
protect her commerce on the high seas. This idea was a 
concomitant of the first factor, that is, her rapid economic 
and commercial expansion. It was only natural that Germany 
should desire to protect her own commerce and free it from 
the necessity of existing by sufferance of the British navy. 
Unfortunately, no scheme, no matter how diabolical, could 
have been more suicidally foolish than this one. It was a direct 
blow at the British empire; it was a challenge to a supremacy 
that she had held for centuries. No matter what moral or 
national right Germany might have to construct a fleet, no 
English government would or could permit a real rival. The 
British fleet must maintain the command of the seas. It 
protected the arteries of her commerce, it guarded her far- 
flung empire, and it was “the big stick” with which she held 
the balance of power. Every urchin in the street knew that 
“Britannia Rules the Waves.” Yet Germany did not under- 
stand. She failed to think through to the inevitable, logical 
consequence of her challenge. She began to build, and for every 
keel she laid England answered with two. The race was on. 
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And as the pace of competition increased the drain on the 
exchequer rose in proportion, taxes increased, and the tension 
between the two rivals became increasingly dangerous. The 
new German navy law of 1908 was significant enough to make 
a profound change in the British constitution, because it led 
the British admiralty to ask for more ships, which in turn 
precipitated the Budget controversy and the Parliament Act 
of 1911. But it was not only a question of cost. For centuries 
the British navy had spelled security and power to the English 
people, and it had, therefore, assumed an almost religious 
significance. 

Admiral Tirpitz, whose obsession to build a German navy 
was of paramount importance, failed to appreciate the British 
point of view. Though he wanted his battle squadrons, not 
for purposes of invasion or conquest, but to give Germany 
security and equality at the international auction of colonies 
and trade, he failed to see that a navy powerful enough to 
give Germany security would automatically give Great Britain 
insecurity. He forgot three fundamental geographic consid- 
erations which determined British foreign policy: first, that 
England is an island; second, that she is separated from 
Europe by a narrow gash of water; and third, that she is the 
nerve center of a far-flung empire. Everything depended on 
the supremacy of her navy. No British government could 
permit a condition to arise which would leave her open to 
invasion and starvation. Furthermore, other European powers 
would look with grave concern upon the upsetting of the 
precarious balance of power in Europe, which was based 
primarily on a division of land and sea power between Ger- 
many and England. A challenge to Great Britain was ipso 
facto a challenge to Europe. For these reasons and others, 
the German naval program not only failed to bring security, 
but it conjured up the very dangers it was planned to avoid. 


The third factor was Germany’s desire for colonies or “a 
place in the sun.” Like the second element, it was a direct out- 
growth of industrial capitalism and the accompanying increase 
in population. A “profitarian” society must either expand or 
die. The need for colonies grew in direct proportion to the 
increased output of factory goods. Colonies acted as a safety- 
valve for over-production; they provided the hungry factories 
with raw materials; they furnished lucrative returns on finan- 
cial investments; they absorbed the excess population at home; 
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and they stimulated national pride. Yet Germany had virtually 
no colonies useful for commercial exploitation or suitable for 
European settlement. The German Reich had been born too 
late, and Bismarck’s conversion to imperialism had been too 
slow. The feast of imperialism was nearly over when Germany 
came to the table. Great Britain had been gathering up colonies 
for hundreds of years, and her total accumulations were tre- 
mendous. They covered over one quarter of the earth’s surface, 
and represented nearly every type and variety of climate and 
topography. To a lesser extent the same thing was true of 
France, Belgium, Holland, and even the United States. Na- 
turally, German merchants were not welcome in these colonies, 
and they began to cry for “a place in the sun.”” But wherever 
the Germans turned they were met by fierce opposition. The 
principle of the closed door operated effectively against inter- 
lopers. The old imperial powers, already bloated with a sur- 
feit of colonies, were ready to attack like the dog in the manger, 
because imperialism, though it may not profit the masses, is 
an inevitable extension of capitalism. 

These were the three elements that fed the fire of Anglo- 
German antagonism. They really form the power and base 
of the treacherous maelstrom of alliances which gradually 
engulfed every country in Europe. A mere glance at the 
graph of European events between 1902 and 1914—the years 
corresponding roughly to the rise of German sea power— 
would show a series of red lines marking an almost unbroken 
succession of crises. Hardly a year passed without the out- 
break or menace of war. And every event reflected an ever- 
widening breach between the Triple Alliance and the Triple 
Entente. During this period the British government, which 
had observed a benevolent attitude toward the unification of 
Germany and toward the peace assuring alliances of Bismarck, 
turned from a policy of splendid isolation and entered the lists 
of Germany’s opponents. This change of policy was the most 
decisive diplomatic event in pre-war Europe, and thereafter 
Germany was outplayed in every important game of diplomacy, 
with the possible exception of the Bosnian affair of 1908-1909. 
The hegemony of the European continent had irrevokably 
slipped from German hands. 

A close analysis of this period does not indicate, however, 
a corresponding increase in British prestige. Germany’s loss 
was not Great Britain’s gain. As the brilliant Nicolson has 
pointed out, the price of the entente cost Great Britain her 
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political freedom and almost forced her to serve the ambitions 
of Russian and the purposes of France.’ The British gov- 
ernment was not fully aware of the implications of her agree- 
ments, yet it is difficult to see how a different orientation 
would have been possible under the circumstances. The 
equation of alliances and agreements included more than one 
factor, but fear of German naval rivalry was always decisive. 

The pitch heat of war was almost reached in the Agadir 
Crisis of 1911, but fortunately the spirit of compromise pre- 
vailed. Thereafter, the fires began to subside. But the 
thermometer of Europe dropped slowly. Like a patient follow- 
ing a high fever, the body politic of international diplomacy 
was left exhausted, supersensitive, and dangerously neurotic. 
Agadir had been more than a struggle over the right of France 
or of Germany to despoil Morocco. It had been a testing 
ground for the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, in 
which the latter proved the stronger. The results were 
curiously paradoxical. On the one hand, it invited the Entente 
Cordiale into greater solidarity. It led to the removal of 
Caillaux and to the reemergence of the spirit of revenge under 
the redoubtable Poincare. On the other hand, it resulted in 
a reaction. There were men in public offices and out who 
had seen the black wings of war hover high over Europe and 
then disappear. They were anxious that this threat should 
not soon come again. 

The desire to ease the European tension was strongest in 
England and Germany. A modus vivendi would have to be 
found or war would become inevitable. Grey in England and 
Bethmann-Hollweg in Germany were anxious for an under- 
standing, and by friendly collaboration during the Balkan 
Wars, they did much to improve Anglo-German relations. Two 
other factors contributed to the same end. First, the Berlin 
to Bagdad Railway problem, long a point of contention between 
the two Powers, was settled. British opposition to the project 
was dropped, and Asia Minor was divided into economic 
spheres of influence. Second, Germany was virtually assured 
of a bigger “place in the sun” by the Anglo-German Portuguese 
Colonial Agreement, which was designed to divide the Portu- 
guese colonies between the two Powers. 


‘1H. Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, bart., First Lord Carnock (London, 
1930), 357. 
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These Anglo-German agreements, which were initialled 
but never signed, are good evidence that the two Powers were 
able and willing to settle their economic and colonial differ- 
ences. After all, even if Germany was England’s greatest 
economic competitor, she was also her best customer, and the 
British Empire did not sacrifice too much by dividing the 
Portuguese colonies between herself and Germany. The settle- 
ment of these issues so perceptibly improved Anglo-German 
affairs that France and Russia grew alarmed and had to be 
re-assured of England’s friendship. But the naval question— 
the root cause of the rivalry—still had to be solved. 


Ill 


The first important step in reaching some sort of an 
agreement on the pernicious naval issue was the Haldane 
Mission of 1912. Sir Ernest Cassel is credited with the original 
idea. He was born in Germany, but had gone to England as 
a boy, where he became a powerful figure in the financial and 
social world. He desired to prevent the impending disaster 
between his homeland and his fatherland.? With this in mind, 
he communicated with the able German-Jewish director of 
the Hamburg-American Line, Albert Ballin, who shared the 
conviction that an “Anglo-German understanding” was im- 
perative, and that such an understanding depended on a 
decrease of German naval armaments. 


Their first conference took place in 1908. Many others 
followed, and though unofficial in nature, these negotiations 
were directly reported to their respective governments.* The 
essential points in these negotiations were relatively simple. 
Germany’s naval program determined the rate of naval con- 
struction in Great Britain. As the cost of this armament race 
was tremendous and wasteful, the English government wanted 
Germany to cut down her naval expenditures. For this favor 
the German government asked a price, namely, a political 
agreement that tended to separate England from France and 
Russia. This price the English were unwilling to meet, and 


2B. Huldermann, Albert Ballin, translated from the German by W. J. 
Eggers (New York, 1922), 135 ff. 


8Ibid., 128, 156-157. Based on a quotation from a speech by Bethmann- 
Hollweg before the Reichstag, December 10, 1910. 
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the first phase of the Cassel and Ballin negotiations proved 


abortive.* 

Nevertheless, these two amateurs did not despair. Their 
negotiations continued, and late in 1911 their work received 
a very definite official recognition.* Tley devised a plot. 
Cassel slipped a message to the British: the Kaiser desired to 
see Grey to discuss an agreement. Ballin dropped a hint to 
the Chancellor: the English wished to send him a represen- 
tative. Both governments agreed. Grey was skeptical.* He 
had no predilections for German unofficial invitations, but 
he sent for Lord Haldane, who was supposed to be philosophical 
enough to appreciate German Kultur, and was probably the 
most continental minded figure in the British Cabinet. Hal- 
dane arrived in Berlin on February 8, 1912, and he immediately 
informed the Chancellor that he had no authority to commit 
himself or his government, but that he was ready to discuss 
questions ad referendum. 


The conversations in Berlin were amicable, and professions 
of good-will were expressed by the hosts as well as the visitor. 
Lord Haldane made every effort to explore all possible avenues 
of approach to reach a friendly solution of the outstanding 


problems. Biographer Nicolson wrote that Haldane spent his 
time in “crooning” over misunderstandings and in making 
various colonial offers, such as Pemba and Zanzibar, as com- 


4G. P. Gooch and H. Temperley, eds., British Documents on the Origins 
of the War (11 v. London, 1926 ff., hereafter quoted as B. D.), VI, No. 
344, and minute by Grey, No. 461. 

SEditor’s note: Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen Kabinette 1871- 
1914. Sammlung der diplomatischen Akten des Answartigen Amtes, ed. 
J. Lepsius, A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, F. Thimme (40 v. Berlin, 1927 ff., 
hereafter quoted as G. P.), XXXI, 97; B. D., VI, No. 492, p. 666; W. S. 
Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1914 (4 v. London, 1923), I, 98; E. L. 
Woodward, Great Britain and the German Navy (London, 1935), 323-328. 

6Grey, the foreign secretary, Nicolson, the under-secretary, and Crowe, 
the senior clerk, were all violently opposed to the idea. For Grey’s oppo- 
sition see, R. Poincare, Memoirs (5 v. London, 1926), I, 83; B. D., VI, No. 
494, p. 667; Sir E. Grey, Twenty-Five Years 1892-1916 (2 v. London, 1925), 
I, 250-251; G. Schreiner, ed., Entente Diplomacy (London, 1921), No. 712, 
p. 615. For Nicolson’s opposition see, Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 366-367; 
and B. D., VI, No. 462, minute by Nicolson, p. 623. For Crowe’s opposition 
see B. D., VI, No. 462, minute by Crowe, pp. 622-623, and G. P., XXXI, 
No. 11, p. 351. 
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pensations to the Germans.’ No definite conclusions were 
reached, but before Haldane returned to London, he received 
a draft of the proposed new Naval Bill or Novelle, which Tir- 
pitz had introduced after the Morocco humiliation of 1911. 


In London the Novelle was studied with much concern by 
the British admiralty, who considered it much more formidable 
than they had expected. It called for three new battleships, a 
third battle squadron, and an increase in personnel, which 
would force the British government to accelerate her expen- 
diture by £12,000,000 during the next five years. Haldane 
also returned with a formula of neutrality which was designed 
to prevent Great Britain from supporting the entente “if war 
is forced upon Germany.” Nicolson points out that the only 
concession Germany was willing to make was to decrease the 
rate of construction of the Novelle program. “It seems in- 
credible that the German Government,” writes Nicolson, “re- 
alizing as they did that the Haldane Mission was an absolutely 
serious gesture, should have responded to it in so negative a 
manner.’’® 


This criticism throws the blame for the failure of these 
negotiations on Germany. A similar attitude is assumed by 
Professor Schmitt in his study of the Haldane Mission.® With 
the documents available at the present time, however, there 
is every reason to conclude that Great Britain must share at 
least part of the responsibility for its failure. Not England, 
but Grey, Nicolson, Churchill, and a few others must bear their 
share of the blame. Grey must, because he had tied his country 
into a hopeless knot of entanglements, which made it nearly 
impossible for him to offer Germany even the remotest political 
considerations. This was the fundamental cause for the 


TNicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 363-364. Note: It is less than fair 
to say that Haldane was “crooning.” Haldane was absolutely serious but 
lacked the authority to conclude any definite agreements, and this led 
to confusion regarding the validity of his colonial offers. See B. D., VI, 
746. Furthermore, neither Bethmann-Hollweg nor Haldane were familiar 
with diplomatic procedure. Both men were diplomatic “amateurs” whose 
sincerity did not make up for their lack of skill. See B. D., VI, 731-733; 
G. P., XXXI, 166-167. 


8Nicolson, Sir Arthur Nicolson, 364. 


®B. E. Schmitt, “Lord Haldane’s Mission to Berlin,” Crusades and Other 
Historical Essays Presented to Dana C. Munro (New York, 1928), 245-288. 
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failure.*° Nicolson must, because he added the tremendous 
weight of his personal prestige against the project from the 
beginning, and refused to appreciate that the improvement 
of Anglo-German relations could only result from mutually 
agreeable concessions." Churchill must, because he was a 
chauvinist, and on February 9, one day after Haldane had 
arrived in Berlin, he tactlessly barked out a challenge in Glas- 
gow in which he referred to the British navy as a “necessity” 
and the German navy as a “luxury.’** Churchill may have been 
right, but in a game of Machtpolitik such statements are dan- 
gerous. And to these strictures others could easily be added. 
Haldane himself fully recognized that Sir Edward Grey and 
his assistants were unequal to the task of rebuilding Anglo- 
German understanding. Grey did not have the knowledge 
necessary to evaluate the German point of view. The German 
mentality is, to be sure, difficult, surrounded as it is by a haze 
of romantic idealism, and Grey can hardly be criticized for 
failing to pierce through the veil. Nevertheless, his sincere 
desire for peace and international good will was weakened by 
prejudices which arose out of his want of understanding. All 
this was made considerably more significant and dangerous 
because his advisers, as Haldane realized, were “anti- 
German.””!* 

On the German side, it was the weakness of Bethmann- 
Hollweg opposed by the strength of von Tirpitz and modified 
by the vacillation of the Kaiser that helped to destroy the latent 
opportunities in the Haldane Mission. The German chancellor 
desired an entente with England, and was willing to make 
dangerous concessions in return.'* But he lacked the per- 
sonality to push through his plan against Admiral von Tirpitz 
and the Kaiser. With a little assistance from England he 


10T. von Bethmann-Hollweg, Reflections on the World War, translated 
by G. Young (2 v. London and New York, 1920), I, 56-57; G. P. Gooch, 
History of Modern Europe, 1878-1919 (New York, 1923), 496; S. B. Fay, 
The Origins of the World War (2 v. New York, 1928), I, 311-312; B. E. 
Schmitt, The Coming of the War: 1914 (2 v. New York, 1930), I, 71-72. 

11Viscount R. B. Haldane, Before the War (London, 1920), 128. 


12Churchill, The World Crisis, 1911-1914, I, 100-101. 
18Viscount R. B. Haldane, Haldane, an Autobiography (London, 1929), 


215. 
14Tbid., 244-245; Woodward, Great Britain and the Germany Navy, 336. 
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might have succeeded; for, virtually everybody in the German 
government, including the Kaiser, Kiderlin, Tirpitz, and 
Metternich, was really in favor of an agreement.'® Unfortun- 
ately, neither side understood the problems and attitude of 
the other, and mutual suspicions vitiated their judgments. 


The stumbling block was the basis on which this agreement 
might be reached. The “ask” and “bid” price did not meet. 
Germany proposed a formula of unconditional neutrality in 
return for a reduction of her naval program. The British 
government offered some colonial concessions but were un- 
willing to accept Germany’s proposal. Tirpitz and his crew 
of the Naval League were not satisfied. They did not hope 
to outbuild the British fleet; they merely hoped to create a 
navy that in case of war could protect German commerce, 
prevent a blockade, and if necessary, force England to nego- 
tiate rather than fight. This plan would not be difficult to 
achieve (actually, the British government had decided to lay 
down two keels for every ship built by the Germans), provided 
the English did not engage in a preventive war. Germany 
had cheaper labor, greater industrial facilities, and technical 
qualifications probably superior to those of the English. These 
at least were the well established arguments of the Germans. 
Naturally, they disputed “that England really had the right 
to determine the limits of our armament,” and were only will- 
ing to concede them this “right” in exchange for a neutrality 
pact.’® As neither side was willing or able to give way to 
the other, England continued to bury herself like an ostrich 
in her ever-increasing entanglements, and Germany sought 
safety in permitting the Novelle to become a law on June 14, 
1912. 

The abortive Haldane negotiations had an immediate re- 
action on nearly all phases of international diplomacy. It 
proved in fact to be a catalytic agent that precipitated clearly 
defined differences and sharpened the leading issues involved. 
To England it showed the unavoidable and inconvenient con- 
clusion that Germany would consent to British naval supre- 
macy only provided Germany were accorded the hegemony 


15Protocol of meeting, June 3, 1909, G. P., XXVIII, pp. 168, ff; E. Jackh, 
ed., Kiderlin-Wdchter, (2 v. Stuttgart, 1924). II, 155 ff. Note: Kiderlin 
did not participate in the Haldane discussions. 


16A, P, F. von Tirpitz, My memoirs (New York, 1919), 296. 
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on the European continent.’ To Germany it showed that 
England was ready to accept her challenge on the sea. To 
both powers it signified a continuation of the struggle to upset 
the balance of power in favor of one group or the other. It 
meant that the diplomatic see-saw, where weight offset weight, 
would continue to tremble in taut and dangerous equilibrium. 
To the other powers of Europe it meant an opportunity to cash 
more checks on the bank of Anglo-German rivalry. Although 
Anglo-German relations continued to improve up to the eve 
of the World War, and many questions were settled by friendly 
negotiations, British antagonism continued to focus on the 
German shipyards and to a large extent to determine British 
policy. By July, 1914, Germany’s ill-advised naval program 
had made Bismarck’s Cauchemar des Coalitions a terrible 


reality. 
i7Grey, Twenty-Five Years, I, 253; H. H. Asquith, The Genesis of the 


War, (New York, 1923), 170; and Sir F. Maurice, Haldane, 1856-1915 (London 
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SOME SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE CONSOLIDATION 
OF SCHOOLS IN LOUISIANA 


MARIAN B. SMITH 
Louisiana State University 


Since the report of the Committee of Twelve in 1897 it 
has been customary for educators and sociologists alike to 
point out numerous, serious defects in the American rural 
school. The remedy agreed upon is the consolidation of the 
small schools into larger units. It is the purpose of this paper 
to point out that, while certain physical defects have been 
corrected by the consolidation of rural schools, other weak- 
nesses have appeared which may be of a more serious nature 
than those eliminated. In order to set forth the situation two 
typical Louisiana schools are described and analyzed. 

Among the first parishes in the state of Louisiana to begin 
the consolidation of schools was Ouachita Parish,‘ which 
adopted a consolidation program in 1905, and in 1919 all of 
the twenty-three consolidated school districts, which had been 
formed in 1905, were further unified into a parish wide system. 
There are now in the parish three “state approved high 
schools” and 18 elementary schools besides those operated in 
connection with the high schools. The physical equipment is 
in the main sanitary and modern and will measure up to the 
standard of any parish in the state with a similar number of 
children. 

According to a plan devised in 1894, a parish high school, 
costing $8,101.45 exclusive of furniture, was erected. In 1903 
the plant was enlarged at an expense of $6,500. In 1926 a 
new school building was erected across the street from the 
original structure at a cost of about $350,000. Today the old 
building is used exclusively for elementary pupils, and the 
new edifice houses approximately 1,500 high school pupils, 
about half of whom are brought to the school by buses. 

At first the school was at some distance from the center 
of the city and the ground was ample for the enrollment 
anticipated, but now the new three-story building is only a 
few feet from the sidewalk and occupies the entire lot, approx- 
imately half a city block. The elementary school does not 


1In Louisiana, Parish is a political division synonymous with county 
in the other states. 
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occupy the entire block upon which it is located, thus per- 
mitting the rear portion to be used as an athletic practice 
field for high school boys. There is no playground equipment 
whatever for the elementary school, and the high school has 
no gymnasium. 

Although approximately one-half the high school pupils 
are brought in by bus, one cannot fail to get the impression 
that the school is planned to accommodate the city childrene 
only. During the noon hour, while the city children go home, 
the rural children, after eating their lunch, have no suitable 
place to go. They may go to the library to read or study, as 
a few do, or walk the street until one o’clock. Some students 
must travel 25 miles from their homes in order to reach 
school. This means that they are required to spend an average, 
of about four hours in going to school and returning home. 

Although almost half of these rural children come from 
the homes of farm parents, agriculture is not taught and no 
one could tell from the subjects studied by the farm children 
that they are not from city homes. That a school so far re- 
moved from the homes and the parents can have little rela- 
tionship with the parents seems obvious. Fewer than 10 
per cent of the rural parents are members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the school, not more than 25 per cent 
attend school entertainments, and only a small per cent 
ever visit the school or know the teachers of their children. 

Let us now note the operation of the consolidated district 
schools. Such an institution is found in Ward Four in the 
extreme southeastern part of Ouachita Parish. This is a 
strictly agricultural section, having no incorporated town and 
only one hamlet, Boscoe. The residents of the ward live along 
the banks of the Ouachita River, except in the northeastern 
part, which is referred to as the “prairie,” where a number of 
small landowners live. On the whole the agriculture of the 
ward is carried on by large planters under the share-cropper 
system, which employs both white and Negro families. Cotton 
is the principal crop. The school census of 1935 showed 118 
white boys, 102 white girls, 175 Negro boys, and 159 Negro 
girls of school age from 113 white families and 169 Negro 
families. 

Prior to 1931 there were three one-room schools. The 
buildings were frame structures of the type usually pictured 
by school men in order to put over a consolidation program. 
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The enrollment in these schools were: Riser, 27; Logtown, 
46; and Boscoe, 31. The teachers were paid $100 per month 
for nine months. They lived in the neighborhood which they 
served and acted as janitors for their little schools as well 
as instructors of the young. The cost for fuel and supplies 
for the schools was about $100 per year, bringing the entire 
cost of operating the schools to about $2,800 per year. 


In 1930 a consolidated school was built at Fondale, costing, 
together with a well-drained plot of ground of six acres, 
$25,000. The year after the consolidated school was opened 
an additional teacher was employed, raising the teaching cost 
from $2,700 to $3,735, but the academic qualifications of the 
teachers was not improved. In addition there were other 
expenses, including the janitor’s salary, which brought the 
total cost, not counting the cost of the buses, to $4,500 per year.’ 


Usually the transfers of a parish operate as a unified 
system, the vehicles which transport children to the rural 
elementary schools also carrying the high school pupils who 
live along their routes. At the rural schools the more ad- 
vanced pupils are picked up by the high school buses to be 
carried to their destination some miles away. This requires 
each bus to leave in time to reach the elementary school early 
enough to permit pupils of secondary grade to transfer to 
the high school bus. Most of the children arrive at the school 
at 7:45 so that the buses may continue their trip to the city 
and arrive before the opening of high school at 8:30. They 
do not leave until 4:25 in the afternoon, when the buses return 
from the city. School begins at 8:30, has a 15-minute recess 
in the morning, an hour recess at noon, a 10-minute recess in 
the afternoon, and dismisses at 3:30. Thus the children have 
at least three hours of leisure each day which they spend on 
the school grounds. 


The Fondale school had an enrollment in 1935-36 of 124 
children, of whom only 15 walked to school. The Fondale 
school has no auditorium or assembly hall; when gatherings 
are necessary a classroom is used instead. Obviously, when 
the rooms are designed to accommodate a maximum of forty 
pupils, the entire student body, to say nothing of their par- 
ents, cannot be seated in the room. The school usually has 


2The Parish owns the transfers and hires drivers to operate them. 
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three gatherings during the school year, one for graduation, 
one at Christmas, and one other. When these entertainments 
are given, the school buses are used to transport the parents 
to the school. If the weather is clear the people gather on the 
school grounds and the program is given from the front 
steps of the building. When the classes are not in session 
the children play volley ball and indoor baseball on the 
grounds, and the younger children join the teachers in “drop 
the handkerchief,” “farmer in the dell,” and other group 
games. There is no playground equipment. 

There is no Parent-Teacher Association operating in the 
school. At Logtown a community club has a few of the land 
owners as members, but they have steadfastly refused to admit 
croppers to membership. In the school there is a 4-H Club 
with a membership of 13 pupils, which has monthly meetings 
with the parish demonstration agents. Each year four or 
five of the club members go to the 4-H Club Camp. In the 
ward are four churches; one located in the “prairie,” a Baptist 
church at Boscoe, a Union church at Boscoe, and a Union 
church near Logtown. None of the churches seem active or 
well attended. 

It was found that there was very little social life among 
the people of the ward. The young people of the land owners 
go to the motion picture theatres in the city (Monroe), while 
the young people of the croppers meet on Saturday nights in 
their homes for “play parties” where they dance, without 
any music. For the women there seems to be no social life 
at all, especially for the croppers. The men frequently spend 
their spare time in the evenings at a pool hall in Boscoe. So 
far as could be learned, this was the only institution of a 
recreational nature in the ward. The younger children, 
especially the boys, hunt and fish for amusement, and when a 
group of them get together they play baseball in a game 
called “Work Up.” 

Most of the ward has rural free delivery mail service. 
The land owners take the daily Monroe paper, but few, if any, 
of the croppers subscribe. Some of the share-croppers take 
a farm magazine, such as The Progressive Farmer or The 
Southern Farmer. Aside from these magazines they have 
no reading matter other than the school texts which are fur- 
nished the children by the state. 

The situation can be more clearly portrayed by a few 
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cases. One family of the better type cropper class lived about 
eight miles from the Fondale school. There were four children 
in the family; two were in school, a boy of 14 years of age 
was in the sixth grade, and another boy 12 years old was in 
the fourth grade. The children took the bus for school at seven 
o’clock in the morning and got home after five o’clock in the 
evening. This family had one cow, some chickens, and a good 
garden. The farmer worked about 20 acres of land which were 
planted to cotton, corn, and potatoes. They did not take a 
daily paper, but they did subscribe to The Progressive Farmer. 
The house contained no books except the school textbooks pro- 
vided by the state. The boys had not been to a picture show 
in two years. About two months prior to this inquiry the 
boys had made a trip to Monroe, about 17 miles distant. 


A short distance from the family above mentioned was 
another family consisting of a man, his wife and five children, 
who lived in a two-room frame building with a small lean-to. 
The man cultivated 18 acres of land, about nine acres of which 
were planted to cotton and the remainder to corn, potatoes, 
and peas. They had no milch cow. Two of the children were 
in school. One, a girl of 10 years, was in the fourth grade; 
the other, a boy of eight years, was repeating the first. These 
children walked a half mile to catch the bus to ride eight miles 
to school. The family regularly received from the landlord 
$2.50 per week with which to buy food for the family. Clothing 
was purchased when the clothing they had was worn out. This 
family had no books and took no papers or magazines. When 
asked what they did with their spare time, they replied that 
they had no spare time. Formerly they attended the Cypress 
District Church on the west side of the River, but they had 
not been there for the past two or three years. The parents 
took no part in the school activities, because they had no way 
of getting to the school. If the two families just cescribed 
are typical of the cropper class in that part of the ward, and 
they seem to be, then it is hard to see how the school, removed 
from contact with them as it is, influences their life to make 
it less drab. 

In the lower (southwest) end of the parish the river makes 
a great bend and gravel roads are not built within three miles 
of the farthest boundary. This large section of the ward is 
entirely cut off during the rainy weather of winter. At the 
time of the investigation the greater part of this area was 
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worked by Negro croppers. A school for the Negroes was 
conducted in an old frame shack situated near the levee of the 
Quachita River, in the neighborhood which it served. The 
ramshackle building was originally designed for a country 
church. It is likely that it served the dual purpose of school 
and church at the time of the visit. There was nothing about 
the structure which would recommend it as a school. However, 
it was not over two miles to the farthest home of its pupils. 

Four white cropper families were living in the southwest 
corner of the ward. Two of these families either had no 
children or their children were too young to go to school. One 
family had three children of school age who walked three miles 
to the adjoining parish and caught a bus which carried them 
six miles to school. In the other family there were a widowed 
mother and three boys aged 16, 14, and 12 years. The mother, 
who had been widowed 11 years, received a pension of $10 
per month from the parish. None of the boys was in school. 
The 16-year-old boy had been in the fifth grade when he 
dropped out, and the other two were in the fourth grade. For 
two years the boys had attempted to go to school, but in 
the winter the bad condition of the road made it all but im- 
possible for them to walk the three miles from the bus after 
dark at night and still run the place for their mother. Each 
year they had dropped out as winter set in. At last they be- 
came discouraged and no longer entered at the opening of 
school. Before coming to this section, it was stated, they had 
never failed to make a grade each year. 

These people were required to walk about six miles for 
their mail. They had no magazines, no books, no reading 
material except such as the landlord gave the boys. The chil- 
dren had not been to the city (only 20 miles away) in three 
years, but the mother had been there, two years prior to the 
study, for medical treatment. Neither the boys nor their 
mother had ever seen a picture show. The boys, when they 
were not working in the field, hunted or fished. “They are not 
socially inclined at all,” said their mother, “but I do get so 
lonesome here.” 

These conditions make it appear that poor as are the 
educational facilities for the Negroes in the lower end of Ward 
Four, they are better served by their school than are the 
white people by theirs. The miserable shack of the black 
children acts as a unifying influence and as a center for social 
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life of that small settlement, while the $25,000 brick building 
of the white people is completely removed from most of the 
population and is responsible for drawing the children out 
of their natural environment and instructing them in ways 
of living appropriate for urban children. 


The consolidated school at Fondale does not serve as a 
community center for the people of Ward Four. Three of the 
four teachers, including the principal of the school, live in 
Monroe. They get to school in the morning in time to open the 
building and leave after the children are placed on the buses 
for home. On the week-end they are in Monroe instead of Ward 
Four. They take no part in the community activities, except 
in the gatherings which they have each year. 


As an instrument for giving the children intellectual 
discipline the school no doubt serves its purpose for those 
who can and do get there, but clearly the child who rides the 
bus from four to eight miles in order to attend the elementary 
school, can have but little part in the social life of his com- 
munity for seven or eight years; and this same child who rides 
the bus from 10 to 18 miles to attend a city high school, with 
traditions of the urban community rather than of the rural 
community, cannot possibly be well equipped to fit into the 
social order from which he comes. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to offer remedies for the social inadequacies of the 
consolidated school, but rather to question its virtues as a 
social institution. From the description of these typical con- 
solidated schools of Louisiana, one may conclude: 


1. That the physical plant, the school building and equip- 
ment, is better than could have been provided by the individual 
rural districts alone. 

2. That the school enrollment has been increased so that 
there are enough children to provide social contact. 

3. That the teachers are experienced in teaching and 
equipped with professional training. 

4. That the schools provide an artificial atmosphere al- 
most entirely removed from the home life of the pupils and 
one with which the parents have little contact. 

5. That the consolidated schools described can make no 
pretense of being community centers nor of serving to improve 
the neighborhood life in the rural districts. Rather they serve 
as disintegrating agents and cause a weakening in the interests 
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characteristic of rural neighborhood life. 

6. That the school has little interest in the life of the 
community it serves or in the homes from which the children 
it teaches are brought. This is evident in the case of the rural 
consolidated school located in the open country where most 
of the teachers are “commuters,” who go from their urban 
homes to conduct classes for the rural children. 





SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORK OF THE 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
EDWIN A. ELLIOTT 


Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board of the 
Sixteenth Region, Fort Worth, Texas 


The National Labor Relations Act and the work of the 
National Labor Relations Board, the agency which administers 
the Act, are greatly misunderstood, and because of this mis- 
understanding they have been misinterpreted, maligned, and 
opposed. 

Opponents of the National Labor Relations Board seldom 
pause to look at the record. They do not know the law from 
which it derives its powers, and they do not know the back- 
ground of this law. They furthermore do not know in any 
detail what the Board has done. A report of the Board, issued 
on the third anniversary of the signing of the bill, and covering 
the first thirty-two months of operation, shows that it has 
been extraordinarily successful. It has been almost uniformly 
sustained by the courts, and this in part accounts for its 
success. 

Of the cases coming before it, 55 percent, covering 
1,247,878 persons, were settled amicably by agreement. Six- 
teen percent were dismissed and 24 percent withdrawn. This 
left only five percent that to go to formal hearing and eventual 
court review. In only two percent of the cases was the Board’s 
power exercised in the issuance of ‘“‘cease and desist” orders 
against employers. Of the strike cases coming before the 
Board, 76 percent were settled. Five hundred and eighty 
strikes, involving 149,948 workers, were averted. The Board 
held 1,280 elections, in which 450,842 valid ballots were cast. 
The few cases of open controversy which make the newspaper 
headlines are through a tiny minority. The Board has done 
a workmanlike job in removing thousands of difficulties that 
the public seldom or never hears of. 

While it is true that for many years workers have had the 
theoretical “right” to organize and bargain collectively, it was 
in 1935, for the first time in our history, that a Federal 
agency was created solely to protect this long-recognized 
abstract right. In much the same way the Government sought 
to protect other groups, such as shippers and passengers, 
merchants and manufacturers, consumers, farmers, bank 
depositors, and home owners. 

The freedom of employees to self-organization is a freedom 
recognized by reasonable men, but before it became recognized 
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by law it had to be fought for ,and not until the Supreme 
Court spoke in April, 1937, did some concede to the principle, 
and even now some employers seek to evade it, and reactionary 
elements the country over oppose it. 

The Supreme Court said, “Employees have as clear a right 
to organize and select their representatives for lawful purposes 
as the respondent has to organize its business and select its 
own officers and agents. Discrimination and coercion to 
prevent the free exercise of the right of employees to self 
organization and representation is a proper subject for con- 
demnation by competent legislative authority.” The court 
said further that, “Union was essential to give laborers oppor- 
tunity to deal on an equality with their employers.” 

The right of workers to organize and join labor unions 
and to choose representatives for collective bargaining or 
other purposes is clearly set forth in section 7 of the National 
Labor Relations Act as follows: “Employees shall have the 
right to self organization, to form, join, or assist labor organ- 
ization, to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, for 
the purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection.” 

The Act further holds that interference by the employer 
with the exercise of this right on the part of the worker or 
workers is an unfair labor practice. To protect workers in 
the exercise of this right is the function of the Board. Collective 
bargaining is essential to the well-being of employees. It is 
essential to industrial peace under decent conditions. It is 
essential to self-respect of our industrial system. But collective 
bargaining cannot exist in the face of employer coercion of 
the individual employees in their choice of bargaining agents; 
it cannot exist if those practices forbidden by the Act are 
used by the employer. 

The National Labor Relations Board consists of three 
non-partisan members appointed by the President for five 
years. There is a Washington staff and a field staff operating 
in 22 regions over the nation. 

When a charge alleging an unfair labor practice within the 
meaning of the Act is filed by a complainant in a regional 
office, the Regional Director examines it for sufficiency, 
dockets it, acknowledges receipt of it, and notifies the 
respondent. The case is then assigned by the Director to a 
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field examiner who investigates the charges,—contacting both 
the respondent and the complainant. The examiner obtains 
all details of the circumstances affecting the case and all facts. 
These facts, as well as the points of view, are gained both from 
the employer and from the Union or from individuals. These 
investigations are scientifically and impartially made. The 
first objective of the examiner is to gain all the facts from all 
parties. If the facts indicate that an unfair labor practice is 
being committed by the employer, the examiner seeks to 
gain a settlement in compliance with the law. Fifty-five 
percent of the cases have been thus settled. If the facts reveal 
that the charges are unfounded, or interstate commerce is 
lacking, then the Union is asked to withdraw the charges. 
Twenty-four percent of all cases have been withdrawn. If 
the Union refuses to withdraw the charges in cases where 
the facts do not reveal an unfair labor practice, the case is 
then dismissed. Sixteen percent of all cases have been disposed 
of in this manner. 

Where a case, upon investigation, is found to represent 
an unfair labor practice and the agents of the board are unable 
to obtain compliance with the law, a complaint, upon authority 
of the Board, is issued by the Regional Director and a hearing 
is called before a Trial Examiner appointed by the Board. 
All parties are given opportunity to be heard and present 
witnesses. The Trial Examiner, after reviewing the transcript 
of the hearing, makes his Intermediate Report, to which either 
or both parties may file exceptions, with which the Board 
may agree or disagree. If the Report of the Examiner finds 
an unfair practice, the Regional Director of the Board again 
attempts to get compliance. If this fails, then the Board makes 
its finding of fact, and if the law has been violated a decision 
and order is issued. Again the Regional Director attempts 
to get compliance to accomplish the purposes of the Act and 
save expensive court procedure. It is only after all these 
efforts have failed that the Board resorts to court action. 

The fact that 55 percent of all cases, affecting 1,297,091 
workers, have been settled equitably and in compliance with 
the law, by agreement between the parties, is a compliment to 
the agents of the Board, and specifically a compliment to the 
good sense of representatives of industry who have manifested 
a desire to be law-abiding and to give to workers not only 
their inherent, but their lawful and just right to enjoy the 
benefits of self organization. 
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Dr. J. Warren Madden, Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, has well said of these law abiding and up- 
right employers: 

“Great credit must be given to those employers who have 
led the way toward the acceptance of this law. Their calm 
voices have been most effective to overcome the irrational 
fears which agitators have sought to cultivate. Such employers 
serve themselves and their country well.” 

In only two percent of the cases coming before the Board 
has it seen fit to issue cease and desist orders against em- 
ployers. It is this two percent of unwilling and law-breaking 
employers that flaunt labor’s right to self organization. This 
group does not represent, in our opinion, American indus- 
trialists. These industrial anarchists are prophets of doom 
and defeatism. They are agitators who bring industrial strife. 
They are industrial termites who bore into the very economic 
structure which supports them, and thwart labor’s right to 
self organization; they bring their own economic house down 
upon them and encourage others to do likewise. These feudal 
lords of American industry, in their violation of human rights, 
stand in the rear guard of economic progress sniping at the 
very vitals of industrial democracy; they are heralds of the 
disease of Fascism, in an America dedicated to the health of 
Democracy. 

There are some of the smaller industrialists who ape these 
industrial overlords and become Charlie McCarthys in the 
hands of the Bergens of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Manufacturers’ Association, and some 
members of the American Bar Association. These misled em- 
ployers suffer loss of production in their plants, and otherwise 
are put to great expense because they follow this ill-advised 
course of action. 

It is the duty of the Board to administer the Act and 
enforce the statute without fear or favortism. It is the duty 
of the employer to comply with the Act frankly, openly and 
without reserve. Those of us in the field who administer the 
Act are not interested solely in getting compliance with the 
terms of the statute, but also in justice, in the continuity of 
production, in the continuity of employment, and in industrial 
peace. Compliance with the Act contributes to these ends. 

We feel that an adjustment of a matter before us should 
go beyond mere compliance with the Act. It should result in 
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better understandings between the parties, more consideration 
one for the other, and lasting peace. This cannot always be 
accomplished, but it is a worthy goal. In other words, we 
are not only administering an Act, but we are educating to a 
new way of life in employer-employee relationships. 

The Act has been bitterly attacked. Any law which changes 
a status is subject to attack by those with vested interest in 
the status quo. No reasonable person will argue for industrial 
autocracy any more than he will argue for political autocracy. 
We shall never reach a true democracy until we have not only 
political democracy but democracy in industry—employer with 
employees around a conference table determining jointly and 
with equality conditions of employment. 

We have had a great ground swell of industrial unrest, for 
which labor too often has been unwarrantedly held responsible. 
More truly the cause of industrial unrest has been the denial by 
the employer of rights guaranteed to the worker by the Act. 
It is not the National Labor Relations Act which has caused 
industrial unrest but non-compliance on the part of unwilling 
employers. : 

It is true that labor leadership in many instances has erred, 
but industrial leadership has likewise erred. Labor leadership 
is but a reflection of industrial leadership. The Act should 
not now be changed in the heat of controversy, but it should 
be given the test of time and should be changed only if com- 
pliance with it works injury. It is more sane to let the merits 
of the Act be tested in an era of compliance, and then 
determine whether it should be amended rather than to con- 
sider amendment in the era of non-compliance. It is inter- 
esting to note that it is not the employer who is complying 
with it who wishes it changed, but those who are not com- 
plying with it in their labor relations. 

Employers who comply with the spirit of the Act have 
profited by recognition of labor’s right to self organization,— 
as General Motors, United States Steel, the Men’s Clothing 
Industry, and Sinclair Oil Company can testify. 

Employees and the public have benefitted, for a billion 
dollars annually have been added to the payrolls of the 
American workingman as the result of collective bargaining. 

The Board likewise has been criticized, but the record of 
this Board is good, for the circuit courts in 50 cases have 
upheld the Board in 33 and reversed it in only 17. The 
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decisions of the Board have been upheld in all 16 of the cases 
acted upon by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the face of this indorsement by the highest court in the 
land, the editorial writers, the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Manufacturers Association, and 
certain members of the American Bar Association have 
shouted to high heaven that the Board is unfair, biased, and 
has interfered with the freedom of speech and due process 
of law. The Supreme Court in these decisions has decreed, 
however, that the Board’s decisions and interpretations are 
within the law and based on fact. 

Some of the bitterest criticisms of the decisions of the 
Board have come from labor itself. The criticism by labor is 
a result of the division which now afflicts labor itself (for 
which neither the Board nor the Act is responsible), and of 
the fact that the Board is unable to suspend the operation of 
the statute because of that division. The C. I. 0.-A. F. of L. 
conflict is one of our modern tragedies. The schism is some- 
what wedge-shaped. It is broad and vicious at the top among 
the leadership on both sides, but tends to shape down to a point 
almost indistinguishable among the rank and file of labor. In 
short, the rank and file of labor have never taken very much 
interest in the controversy, and we find that they are united 
in a desire for a quick adjustment of differences in order 
that labor may present a united and effective front. 

The Board does not pre-judge the cases before it. It seeks 
only the facts. If the facts show the employer is complying 
with the law, we acknowledge it. If they show non-compliance, 
we require compliance. Each party is given a full and fair 
opportunity to present his facts and his point of view. 

In 83 cases closed in one regional office, 35 were adjusted 
by mutual agreement satisfactory to both parties. Thirty-five 
were dismissed or withdrawn because of lack of merit or 
because jurisdiction under commerce was lacking. Two cases 
were transferred and 11 went to a formal hearing. The Board 
has ruled on five of these, three of which ruling were favorable 
to the employees and two were favorable to the companies. 
This record is not one of partiality but rather one of carefully 
weighing of fact and judicial-mindedness in decision. 

In the United States we have developed a great machine 
economy but have not prepared ourselves for its consequences. 
We have developed a scientifically efficient and effective 
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technique of production. In our technique of distribution, how- 
ever, there is a tremendous and tragic lag, and as a result we 
have on the one hand plenty and on the other want. Progress 
is written large in our history, but poverty blurs the achieve- 
ment. This maldistribution of wealth and income accounts for 
these periodic depressions which shock the vitals of our 
economic life. 

These economic shocks of depression can only be allayed by 
a saner balance between production on the one hand and 
distribution on the other. In a market economy a balance can 
only be had where there is a substantial and consistent pur- 
chasing power in the hands of the masses of the people. 

If the benevolence and intelligent self-interest of employers 
of labor are unable to maintain a consistent and a sufficient 
purchasing power in the hands of the masses of the people, 
then the organization of workers should be freely permitted 
in order that they may have a chance to save our economic 
life from these disasters. 

The organization of labor is essential to a better system 
of economic distribution. The fair-minded and thoughtful 
employers realize these obstacles to economic stability appear 
when rights of labor are denied. Co-operation between capital 
and labor is essential not only to industrial peace but also to 
economic well-being. Conformity to the principles of the 
National Labor Relations Act offers the doorway through 
which this co-operation may be gained. 

To do less than the Act requires is to fail in our duty. To 
go beyond it is rank bureaucracy. To keep the middle course 
is not an easy task, but it is the only course in which those 
of us who administer the Act can keep our self-respect. From 
this course we shall not be moved. 





NOTES FROM THE SOUTHWEST 


Although certain persons at each institution have kindly 
consented to supply the editors of the QUARTERLY with 
news items concerning research projects completed or in 
progress, promotions in rank, and other information con- 
cerning their colleagues in the social sciences, contributions 
to this department are welcomed from any member of the 
Association who may have news items to report from time to 
time. Notes should be forwarded to the Editor-in-Chief at 
least six weeks before the publication date of each number 
of the QUARTERLY. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas—Additions to the staff of the College 
of Business Administration, University of Arkansas, for the 
current year include the following: 

Dr. Austin Van der Slice, Assistant Professor, Economics 
and Sociology. 

Dr. O. J. Curry, Assistant Professor, Accounting. 

Mr. Rutledge Vining, Instructor, Statistics and Economics. 


Mr. E. B. Sparks, Instructor, Statistics and Economics. 

Dr. P. C. Kelley, Associate Professor of Marketing, is 
continuing his work as State Coordinator of Vocational Edu- 
cation under the George-Deen Act. Dr. Kelley attended the 
Southern Regional Meeting on Distributive Occupations at 
New Orleans on October 10, 11. He also spoke before the 
annual meeting of the Arkansas Credit Association at Fort 
Smith on September 12, and before the Little Rock Credit 
Association at Little Rock on October 8. 

Dr. C. C. Fichtner, Dean of the College of Business Admin- 
istration, appeared on the program of the Arkansas Education 
Association at Little Rock on November 3. His subject was 
“The Correlation of Secondary School and University Educa- 
tion for Business.” 

Mr. W. B. Cole, Associate Professor of Accounting, at- 
tended the annual C. P. A. convention at Little Rock, October 
28. 

Dr. D. Y. Thomas, head of the History Department, gave 
a paper on “Liberal Arts Education in the South” on November 
10, 1938 before a regional meeting of the Association of 
Americal Colleges at Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas. 

Dr. Dorsey D. Jones, Associate Professor of History was 
a guest speaker for the student body of Arkansas Polytechnic 
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College of Russellville, Arkansas, on October 21, 1938. His 
subject was “The Prelude to October 1, 1938’. 

Dr. Henry M. Alexander, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, attended the meeting of the Southern Political Science 
Association at Tuscaloosa, Alabama on November 4, 5. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University—The Hill Memorial Library of the 
Louisiana State University has recently obtained the entire 
private library of Professor Richard T. Ely, president of the 
Institute of Economic Research and retired professor of eco- 
nomics of the University of Wisconsin. This collection of works 
on economic subjects contains 7,500 books, 100,000 pamphlets, 
complete files of many economic periodicals, many valuable 
English documents and deeds covering the periods from Henry 
VII to George IV, as well as many other rare books and first 
editions. 

Dr. R. W. Bradbury of the School of Commerce continues to 
be on leave of absence for the year 1938-1939 while he serves 
as Director of the Bureau of Research and Statistics with the 
Department of Labor. 

The General Education Board of New York City has 
granted funds to the Louisiana State University to expand its 
work in agricultural economics and rural sociology. 

The Louisiana University Press has recently published a 
Sociological Analysis of Rural Education in Louisiana by 
Professor Marion B. Smith. 

A separate Department of Rural Sociology has been set 
up in connection with the Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Dr. Robert T. McMillan, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
at Oklahoma A. and M. College, is carrying on researches at 
the Louisiana State University during the current year with 
a General Education Board Fellowship. 

The Louisiana Conference of Mayors, with the cooperation 
of the political science faculties of Tulane University and the 
Louisiana State University, has undertaken the publication 
of a bi-monthly magazine entitled the Louisiana Municipal 
Review. This periodical will publish studies on municipal prob- 
lems. Its editor is Mr. Leon Booth, secretary of the Conference 
of Mayors. 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute—Professor Robert W. Monday, 
Assistant Professor of Social Science, toured the Pacific North- 
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west and included a boat trip to Alaska during the summer. 
Dr. McGee, Associate Professor of European History, did 
research work in the libraries of New York City during the 


summer. 
NEW MEXIco 


University of New Mexico—Dr. Thomas C. Donnelly, Pro- 
fessor of Government, travelled through ten European coun- 
tries during the summer, studying international affairs. 

Dr. Howard Kline of the University of Michigan, taught 
during the summer session. 

Dr. Benjamin Sacks, of the Department of History, had 
published in the May, 1938 issue of the Phi Kappa Phi Journal, 
an article entitled, Stakhanovism: Type Study of Sovietism. 


OKLAHOMA 


University of Oklahoma—Mr. Lynden Mannen, of the Depart- 
ment of Government, is on leave of absence for this year, while 
studying toward his Doctor’s degree at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Dr. Joseph C. Pray is filling 
Mr. Mannen’s position. Mr. Pray received his Ph.D. from 


Harvard in 1938 and for two years held a teaching fellowship 
at the American University at Washington, D. C. 

Dr. L. A. Doran is on leave of absence for the first semester 
because of his health. Mr. LeRoy E. Stewart is taking his 
place. Mr. Stewart received his M. A. in history in 1938 from 
the University of Oklahoma, and is working toward his Doctors 
degree. 

Dr. Cortez A. M. Ewing will attend the Southern Con- 
ference of Human Welfare at Birmingham, Alabama, Novem- 
ber 20. 

Dr. Royden J. Dangerfield will lead a round table discussion 
at the American Political Science Association, meeting at 
Columbus during the Christmas holidays. 


TEXAS 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College—The Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has recently published in mimeo- 
graph form, as Progress Report No. 544, “Trend of Taxes on 
Farm and Ranch Real Estate in Texas, 1913-1936,” by L. P. 
Gabbard, Chief, Division of Farm and Ranch Economics. This 
report supplements Texas Station Bulletin No. 512, “Trend of 
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Taxes on Farm and Ranch Real Estate in Texas.” 

The Texas Station has in process of publication Progress 
Report No. 570, entitled “Cost of Ginning,”’ by W. E. Paulson, 
Marketing Research Specialist. This report presents an 
analysis of cost of ginning based on 382 cost records obtained 
from both cooperative and private gins in Texas. 

There is in process of publication “An Economic Study 
of Farm Organization and Operation in the High Plains Cotton 
Area of Texas,” by B. H. Thibodeaux, C. A. Bonnen, and 
A. C. Magee. This is the first of three publications presenting 
the results of a farm management study conducted coopera- 
tively by the Division of Farm and Ranch Economics, of the 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, and the Division of 
Farm Management and Costs, of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, during the period 1931-1935, inclusive. 

An article by C. A. Bonnen and A. C. Magee, entitled “Some 
Technological Changes in the High Plains Cotton Area of 
Texas,” based on the High Plains farm management study 
was published in the August, 1938, issue of the Journal of 
Farm Economics. Reprints of this article may be secured 
from the Division of Farm and Ranch Economics, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, Texas, as 
long as the supply lasts. 

A study of state and local relations in Texas is being con- 
ducted under the leadership of L. P. Gabbard, Chief of the 
Division, and H. C. Bradshaw, Economist in Farm Taxation, 
and is principally concerned with a study of state admin- 
istrative supervision of local government and particularly 
local finance. 

Dr. P. L. Gettys has recently been appointed to the position 
of Professor of Economics. He came here from the Temple 
University Law School in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. He 
will have charge of all of the work relating to business law 
and government and industry. Dr. Gettys holds his Ph.D 
Degree from Leland Stanford University, and was formerly 
associated with the University of Oklahoma. 

Mr. S. I. Scheldrup has been added as an Instructor in 
Economics and takes the place of Mr. William Bennett who is 
continuing his graduate work at Louisiana State University 
this year. Mr. Scheldrup received his Master’s Degree from 
the University of North Dakota, and comes to us from Huron 
College, Huron, South Dakota. 

Advanced graduate work in the field of economics in rela- 
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tion to agriculture is being offered at this institution. There 
are at this time several candidates for the doctor’s degree in 
this field. 

Mr. F. A. Driskill, who was formerly Acting Instructor 
in the department is now with the Macmillan Company as 
their representative in this area. 

Mr. J. Wheeler Barger, Head of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics spent the latter part of the summer in 
Washington, D. C. doing some special work for the Mar- 
keting Section of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 

Mr. Robert M. Denhardt has been added as instructor in 
Agricultural Economics taking the place of Mr. James H. 
Stauss who resigned to continue graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mr. Denhardt received the A. B. degree 
and has taken two years graduate work at the University of 
California. His special field is Economic History of Agri- 
culture. He has written a number of popular and technical 
articles on the history of the Spanish horse in America. 

Dr. J. S. T. Lund has been added to the Department of 
Agricultural Economics to take charge of the work in Farm 
Management. He received his Bachelor’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and his Doctor’s degree at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He has had experience in teaching, research and ex- 
tension. 

Mr. Preston W. Kimball has been added as an instructor 
in the Department of Agricultural Economics. He holds the 
B. S. and M. S. degrees from the University of Illinois and 
has had one year teaching experience at both the University 
of Mississippi and Mississippi State College. 

Mr. George Townsend and Mr. J. M. Ward both of whom 
received the M. S. degree in Agricultural Economics during 
the summer are employed as Agricultural Economists in the 
Cooperative Trinity River Flood Control Project. 

An extension course in Land Economics is being offered 
for officials of the Farm Security Administration at Dallas, 
Texas, under the auspices of the Department of Agricultural 
Economics. Mr. S. A. McMillan, former professor in the 
Department, but now in charge of Farm Management with 
the Farm Security Administration Regional office at Dallas 
is serving as instructor. 





SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF FELLOWSHIPS 
AND GRANTS IN AID 


FELLOWSHIPS 


A major purpose of the Council since its beginning in 1923 
has been to assist in the development of an adequate number 
of well trained research workers in the field of the social 
sciences. As a means of furthering this purpose, a series of 
post-doctoral fellowships has been awarded annually since 
1925. Recent reconsideration of research-training needs not 
only has confirmed the Council’s belief in the ability of its 
post-doctoral program but also has led to the conclusion that 
additional financial support at earlier training stages is 
required for the assurance of competent research personnel. 

Pre-doctoral fellowships for graduate study (first year) 
will not be offered for 1939-40. 

A brief statement of the objectives and minimum require- 
ments of the awards follows: 


I. Pre-Doctoral Field Fellowships: 

These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens 
of the United States or Canada, who are candidates for the 
Ph. D. degree, and who will have completed prior to the end 
of the academic year 1938-39 all courses and examinations for 
which they are eligible before completion of the thesis. The 
fellowships are not open to persons who will be over the age 
of 30 on July 1, 1939, or who plan to receive the Ph. D. before 
the expiration of the period of appointment for which appli- 
cation is made. 

The purpose of these awards is to supplement formal 
graduate study by opportunities for field work which will 
assure first-hand familiarity with the data of social science 
in the making. The candidate should have decided on the 
general area in which he wishes to prepare his thesis and 
carry on later research but it is not necessary that the exact 
thesis subject should have been selected before application 
is made. While it is taken for granted that programs at this 
level will be closely correlated with the applicants’ Ph. D. theses 
plans, the aim of these awards will not be to aid in finishing 
theses or to assist in the collection of data as such, but rather 
to emphasize the opportunities for obtaining realistic bases 
for the dissertation and subsequent research. 
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Appointments will be for not less than nine nor more 
than twelve months. The basic stipend attached to these 
fellowships is $1800 for a period of twelve months, with the 
possibility of additional allowances for travel and other excep- 
tional expenses when necessary. No applications for re- 
appointment at this level will be considered. 

The closing date for the receipts of applications for 1939-40 
on blanks to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is 
February 1, 1989. Awards will be announced April 15, 1939. 


Il. Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships: 

These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of 
the United States or Canada, who possess the Ph. D. degree 
or its equivalent in training and experience at the time of 
application, or give assurance that the Ph. D. will be received 
before February 15, 1939, and who, ordinarily, are not over 
35 years of age. 

The basic stipend for a period of twelve months is $1,800 
for single Fellows and $2,500 for married Fellows. Supple- 
mentary allowances toward the support of dependents, as well 
as to defray the necessary traveling expenses of the Fellow 
(but not of members of his family), vary according to indi- 
vidual requirements. During the period of appointment, the 
Fellow is expected to devote full time to his program of study 
and not to carry on any other work without the consent of 
the Fellowship Committee. 

Awards are usually for twelve months, but may be made 
for any period not exceeding two years. Renewals or exten- 
sions may be granted in exceptional cases. 

The closing date for receipt of applications for 1939-40 on 
blanks to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is Feb- 
ruary 1, 1939. 


GRANTS IN-AID OF RESEARCH 


I. General 

These grants are available to mature scholars, without ref- 
erence to age, whose capacity for productive research has been 
effectively demonstrated by published work. They are not 
open to candidates for a degree. They are offered by the 
Council especially with a view to assisting members of the 
staffs of institutions which cannot at present provide adequate 
funds for social science research, and are designed to aid in 
completing rather than in initiating projects. 
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The purpose for which the grants may be expended include 
the investigator’s living expenses while in the field; travel 
involved in the investigation; stenographic, clerical or statis- 
tical assistant; printing, stationery, and photostating; but or- 
dinarily they may not be used for travel to attend scientific 
meetings, or to purchase books, manuscript materials, or 
laboratory apparatus. Grants may not be given to aid in 
the publication of manuscripts. 

Before applying to the Council, the applicant should have 
canvassed other possible sources of support, especially the 
institution to which he is attached. 

The maximum amount granted by the Council will 
ordinarily not exceed $1,000. 

The closing date for receipt of applications for 1939-40 on 
forms provided by the Grants-in-Aid-Secretary is January 15, 
1939. 


II. Grants-in-Aid to Southern Social Scientists 


These grants are available to mature scholars, without 
reference to age, who possess the Ph. D. or whose capacity 
for productive research has been effectively demonstrated by 
published work. They are offered by the Council for the 
purpose of assisting members of the staffs of colleges and 
universities in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. They are 
designed to aid in completing rather than in initiating projects. 
They are not open to candidates for a degree. Applicants may 
not apply simultaneously for other awards by the Council. 

The purposes for which the grants may be expended include 
the investigator’s living expenses while in the field; travel 
involved in the investigation; stenographic, clerical, or sta- 
tistical assistance; stationery and photostating. Such grants 
are not to be used for travel to attend scientific meetings, or 
to purchase books, manuscript materials, or laboratory 
apparatus. They may not be given to aid in the publication 
of manuscripts. 

Preference will be given to applicants who can offer assur- 
ance that the institution to which the applicant is attached 
will lend its cooperation in the event that an award is made 
by the Council. This cooperation may include such items as 
reduction of the applicant’s teaching load, relief from com- 
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mittee and other routine duties, and supplementary grants. 
The maximum award to an individual will not exceed $500. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications for 1939-40 

on forms provided by the Grants-in-Aid Secretary is January 


5, 1939. 
WPA PUBLISHES SUMMARY AND INDEX OF RESEARCH 


The results of some 2,000 research projects carried on as 
part of the federal work relief program are summarized 
briefly in a digest and index which has been published by 
the Works Progress Administration. This volume of 291 pages 
contains a concise statement of the principal conclusions of 
each study and an alphabetical subject index to the contents. 
The reports on these projects touch upon nearly every field 
of natural and social science and many of them have appeared 
in the form of articles in scholarly journals. However, several 
hundred of the reports summarized in this index are in manu- 
script form, and arrangements have been made with the 
American Documentation Institute whereby micro-film copies 
of the original reports will be furnished at nominal rates for 
the use of research specialists. A small edition of this volume 
has been prepared for distribution to the larger public and 
university libraries, where it will be available for reference, 
and for government departments, industrial concerns and 
research foundations. A limited supply of copies of this Index 
of Research Projects are still available. Requests should be 
addressed to the Works Progress Administration in Wash- 


ington. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


EDITED BY O. DOUGLAS WEEKS 
The University of Texas 


Hill, Helen, George Mason: Constitutionalist. (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938, pp. xxii, 300). 


George Mason was one of the Virginia planters, neighbor of George 
Washington, and a real contributor to the revolutionary cause and the 
processes of constitution-making for both the states and the nation. 
In some respects he was the most able of the Virginia group, though history 
has not advertised his achievements for at least two reasons: (1) he 
constantly refused to participate in state or national politics; and (2) he 
was of an independent type of mind and did not hesitate to advocate his 
convictions regardless of tendencies or local prejudices. 

Mason was next to Washington in the scope of his land holdings and 
plantation management. He promoted the culture of garden, orchard, wheat 
and tobacco and secured an unusual yield from his crops. He became an 
experienced and successful agriculturist and, therefore, an able represen- 
tative of the basic industry of the nation from which nine-tenths of the 
people derived their livelihood. He felt very keenly the injurious affects of 
the highly regulatory commercial policy of Great Britain. 

He was primarily interested in local government and felt that the 
initiative and rights of the individual could be preserved by this means. 
As proprietor of his Potomac plantation he governed a considerable popula- 
tion himself. He was active in church, town, and county governments, being 
vestryman in the Episcopal Church, trustee of Alexandria, and justice in 
the county. His experience in local government taught him the basic 
elements of the problem of government in general and determined his 
approach to the relation of the states to the Union. 

Along with James Wilson, Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and James Madison, he maintained that the legislative assemblies 
of the colonies were their exclusive parliaments and therefore were on a 
parity with the English Parliament under the Crown, and that the unity 
of the British Commonwealth was found only in a common executive. His 
theory of the sovereignty of the Dominion of Virginia is announced in his 
“Extracts from the Virginia Charters, with Some Remarks upon Them,” 
dated 1772. This is a very important document. In addition to its political 
significance as an exposition of the autonomy and independence of the 
members of the British Commonwealth of the British Parliament it lays 
claim to the territory of the northwest for Virginia and became the 
basis of the Clark expedition. Undoubtedly the philosophy of this document 
—a synthetization of his political experience—helps to explain his later 
bias in favor of state rights and his opposition to the ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mason’s original draft of the Virginia Declaration of Rights was almost 
completely adopted. It was the first Bill of Rights adopted in the nation 
and has been very largely copied by the forty-eight states in the Union 
as well as by the nation in the Constitution of the United States. In fact, 
the Declaration of Independence in its philosophical aspects is based upon 
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it. It is interesting in this respect to notice the changes made by Mason 
and Jefferson in the famous Lockian triology of “life, liberty, and property.” 
Mason used the expression: “life and liberty, with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 
He thus introduced the philosophical conception of property in contrast to 
the legal conception. Jefferson further changed this conception by modi- 
fying the trilogy into “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In this document Mason chose to follow Locke rather than Hobbes 
and Rousseau. Hobbes and Rousseau said that the individual surrendered 
all his rights to the sovereign to receive the security of the sovereign. 
Locke’s theory was that man in subscribing to the social compact sur- 
rendered only a part of his natural rights and reserved the others for 
himself. Mason’s Declaration contains the major principles of American 
democracy in both its state and national aspects such as separation of 
powers, freedom of speech, press and religion, frequent popular election, 
bicameralism, trial by jury, and a “frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles.” By this document Mason became one of the founders of 
American political institutions. 

As a member of the Federal Convention of 1787, Mason remained true 
to his attachment to the principle of local self-government. His jealousy 
guarded the rights of the states and in this respect was not in line with 
Washington, Randolph, and Madison. He was opposed to a strong Congress 
and advocated limitations upon its powers. His experience with the British 
Parliament taught him the dangers of legislative supremacy. 


In replying to a speech made by Gerry of Massachusetts in which 
Gerry contended that judicial review would be an adequate check upon the 
powers of Congress, stating that “they (the judges) will have a sufficient 
check against encrouchments of their own department by their exposition 
of the laws, which involved a power of deciding on their constitutionality”, 
Mason said: “He would reply that in this capacity they could impede, in 
one case only, the operation of laws. They could declare an unconstitutional 
law void. But with regard to every law, however unjust, oppressive, or 
pernicious, which did not come plainly under this description, they would 
be under the necessity as Judges to give it a free course. He wished the 
further use to be made of the Judges of giving aid in preventing every im- 
proper law.” 

Here Mason clearly discriminates between judicial review as a judicial 
power and the function of the Council of Revision. Judicial review is 
restricted to cases and to unconstitutional legislation, whereas the powers 
of the Council of Revision extended to all laws. He advocated the further 
use of the judges not in their judicial capacity but as members of the 
Council of Revision, a legislative body. He plainly states that as judges 
could declare only unconstitutional laws void, but as members of the Council 
of Revision they could veto “unjust, oppressive, or pernicious laws.” He 
accepts and clearly explains the doctrine and scope of judicial review but 
Says it is inadequate as a limitation upon the powers of the Congress. The 
failure of the convention to add to judicial review the additional safeguard 
of the Council of Revision was later given by Mason as one of the major 
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reasons why he refused to sign the Constitution on its completion and 
opposed its ratification in the Virginia Convention. 

When the Federal Convention reached a deadlock over the question 
of whether the Senate should be national or federal, whether based on 
population or the states—a condition resulting from two rather singular 
circumstances (1) Luther Martin’s colleague from Maryland being absent, 
enabling Martin by himself to put Maryland in the ranks of the little states 
and (2) Professor Baldwin’s breaking with the Georgia delegation, thus 
dividing the vote of Georgia—General Pinckney of South Carolina moved 
that a committee consisting of one delegate from each state be appointed 
to consider the problem of what shall be the basis of both houses of the 
proposed Congress. George Mason became the representative of the 
Virginia delegation on this committee. The states righters won over the 
nationalists in the selection of the personnel of this committee. Undoubt- 
edly Mason representing the strongest delegation in the convention was 
very influential over the report of the committee which recommended that 
the senate be based on states rather than people. Here again the shadow 
of Mason was cast, thanks to Martin and Baldwin, over the character of 
American federalism. 

Mason refused to sign the Constitution at the close of the work of the 
convention. Randolph joined Mason in this position. Mason’s main objec- 
tions were the failure to provide for the Council of Revision, lack of a bill 
of rights, too much centralization, and the failure to abolish slavery. Strange 
as it may seem, the last was his most serious objection. The fight against 
ratification in Virginia was conducted under the leadership of Mason and 
Patrick Henry because Randolph reversed himself under the influence of 
Washington and Madison and fought for the ratification of the document 
which he had refused to recommend to his fellow countrymen. 

There were some coercive influences which helped to defeat Mason 
and Henry in the battle over ratification. Eight states had already ratified 
the constitution, seven of which had ratified unanimously. The constitution 
was to go into effect when nine states had ratified. This meant that the 
Union could be reduced from thirteen states to nine. This also meant 
that a non-ratifying state would be outside of the political and commercial 
life of the Union. This was not a very happy prospect to contemplate. 
Furthermore, it was generally conceded that Washington would be the 
first President if Virginia became a member of the Union. What Virginian 
could deny Washington this opportunity or even have serious apprehensions 
about results with Washington as President regardless of the character 
of the system? Even so, the battle for ratification was won with only 
five votes to spare. True to anticipation the constitution became binding 
before Virginia ratified, New Hampshire being the ninth state to ratify 
and Virginia the tenth. 

After losing this battle, Mason retired to his beautiful Gunston Hall 
on the Potomac and remained a spectator of national affairs the remainder 
of his life. He never lost interest. He was much concerned about the 
Bill of Rights, especially the Tenth Amendment which he as well as 
Jefferson thought was the most important. 

It has been my purpose to show the character of this important book 
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by merely calling attention to a few important matters in the life of 
Mason and the nation which it discusses very thoroughly. It is a contri- 
bution to the literature dealing with the birth of our constitutional system. 
Its list of sources is very helpful and suggestive. Its appendix of twenty- 
eight pages contains excerpts from Mason’s correspondence which gives 
much information of an intimate character not found in such form else- 
where. It is a book well worth the reading by either the layman or the 


expert. 
C. PERRY PATTERSON 


The University of Texas 


Linebarger, Paul M. A., Government in Republican China. (New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, pp. xv, 203). 


In the comparative study of political institutions the governmental 
practices of modern China have been too long neglected. An attitude arising 
out of the prolonged period of paper constitutions and actual rule by local 
warlords after the expulsion of the Manchu dynasty in 1911 has tended 
to conceal from foreign scholars the recent development of a complex 
and relatively stable system of public institutions in the Nationalist ter- 
ritories consolidated under Chiang K’ai-shek, as well as the development 
of a relatively permanent soviet régime in an isolated but extensive inland 
region. Linebarger’s book goes a long way toward filling up the gap in 
our knowledge of the special institutions of modern Chinese politics as 
well as the social and historical conditions out of which these institutions 
have developed. 

The curious system of central administration developed by the nation- 
alist régime since its establishment at Nanking in 1927 with its five-fold 
allocation of administrative authority (the powers of civil service exam- 
ination and of audit being placed on an equal plane with the traditional 
legislative, executive, and judicial) under the supreme organs of policy 
and control of the Kuomintang is clearly explained and its relation to 
the historical political conceptions of the Chinese made clear. The high 
authority exercised by the secretarial divisions of the various organs, par- 
ticularly that of the executive yiian, through their control over the “trans- 
mission” of documents between the central and local authorities and 
because of the importance still given to literary drafting is not only 
related historically to the functions of the powerful chancery of the 
emptrors but is also presented as one of the important peculiarities of 
Chinese public administration. 

Contrary to the practice of some publicists who regardless of important 
distinctions tend to lump together as “dictators” all those public figures 
who appear preeminent in the politics of their respective countries Line- 
barger makes clear that the central organs of the Kuomintang actually 
perform a deliberative function in spite of the importance of the military 
leadership of Chiang K’ai-shek in the original establishment and in the 
maintenance of the Nationalist Régime. “The relation between the leaders 
and the Party Congresses,” he states, “can perhaps best be compared with 
that between the leading personalities of a Republican or Democratic con- 
vention in the United States and the convention delegates. Convention 
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action rarely transfers power or upsets leadership, nor do constructive 
plans or formulated policies emerge from convention sessions; and yet 
the conventions cannot be regarded merely as tools in the hands of the 
party leadership.” While Hitler and Mussolini may be regarded as personal 
dictators, serious inaccuracy would arise from presuming that any single 
party state possessing a single preeminent leader likewise conforms to the 
Napoleonic tradition of one-man rule. 

In new governments, and the present Chinese régime may be traced 
back continuously only eleven years, the student of political institutions 
can often find the most profitable field for his investigations in the 
conditioning background and in the process of transition from the old 
forms. In this aspect of his subject Linebarger’s work is especially com- 
plete and valuable and, indeed, the larger part of the book is devoted 
to background rather than to current institutional forms. Especially 
interesting is the exposition of the non-political character of the major 
social controls of the imperial society and the consequent necessary 
development of modern Chinese government from a group of cermonial 
and prestige institutions only occasionally intruding with the power of 
sovereignty into everyday life into the practical and constantly felt admin- 
istrative mechanism of the modern state. 

Besides a general account of the former importance of the Confucian 
state philosophy and of the present attenuated but important survival 
of its influence (particularly in the modified form of Sun Yat-sen’s San 
Min Chu I), historical or background materials important to the under- 
standing of Chinese politics presented in the book include an analysis of 
the influence of Maixism as well as of Christianity, an account of the early 
rise of the Chinese Nationalist Movement in the later 19th century (un- 
fortunately not as clear and coherent as the rest of the book), a history 
of the Chinese military tradition generally subordinate but always present, 
and an excellent running account of the political history of the Republic. 
How the original republic of Sun Yat-sen lacking the support either of 
ideology or of force passed into the reactionary dictatorship of Yiian Shih- 
k’ai, how on the ruins of this régime grew up the separate empires of the 
tuchiins unified only in the shadowy Peking Republic which in practice 
was a disembodied foreign office, how this separatism collapsed before 
the joint ideological and military campaign of the combined Nationalist- 
Communist forces and was succeeded by the firm central power which 
Chiang K’ai-shek seized for the right wing of the Kuomintang, and how 
the latter power broadened again after the Sian incident and the pressure 
of Japanese conquest into the mass movement of the United Front are 
plainly and briefly set forth, and the formal and practical peculiarities 
of the succeeding systems of administration are adequately portrayed. 

G. LOWELL FIELD 


The University of Texas 


Sharfman, I. L., The Interstate Commerce Commission, Part IV. (New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1937, xii, 550). 


In this volume Professor Sharfman concludes his monumental five 
volume treatment of the powers and methods of performance of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The final volume deals with the organization 
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and procedure of the Commission and contains a conclusion for the five 
volume study. 

The descriptive portions of this volume show the same thoroughness 
of research which has characterized the previous parts of the study. More- 
over, the discussion of organization and procedure is effectively coordinated 
with the earlier discussion of objectives, methods, and policies. The details 
of organization and procedure are presented with constant recognition 
of their instrumental character and of the dominating purposes in the 
evolution of mechanism and processes. The need of finding “expedients 
of relief’ from the administrative burden and, at the same time, of 
maintaining a coordinated administrative system are shown to be the 
government factors in determining the development of administrative 
organization. Likewise, administrative procedure has been developed with 
a double objective. The Commission has had to consider both the need 
for dispatch of business and the requirements for fair treatment of all 
parties concerned. Professor Sharfman correctly pays tribute to the 
Commission for its success in adapting its procedural processes to these 
two objectives. 

Professor Sharfman sees no need for any radical departures in gov- 
ernmental organization for control of the transportation industry. He un- 
qualifiedly objects to the proposals for reorganization of the President’s 
Committee on Management and the more fundamental of the proposals 
made by the former Federal Coordinator of Transportation. He believes 
in the desirability of maintaining the Commission as an agency of Con- 
gress rather than the executive. Convinced of the need of preserving 
“the essential integration of the Commission as an institution,” he con- 
cludes that it would be unwise to substitute the type of divisional organ- 
ization recommended by Eastman (for a Commission having control over 
all transportation facilities) for the present responsibility of the whole 
Commission for all phases of its work. As a result of his belief in the 
adequacy of private initiative and the Commission for “planning, preven- 
tion, and coordination,” he concludes that it is undesirable to follow the 
suggestion of Eastman for a separate official, linked to the Commission, 
for leadership in this function. Professor Sharfman concludes that the 
present problem of organization is merely the old one of finding relief 
for the Commission through delegation of authority within the present 
organization. 

Professor Sharfman’s “Conclusion” is a final statement of the out- 
standing principles of the present system of regulation and a defense of 
those principles as the reasons for the repute and success of the Commission. 
The system of private initiative with public approval or disapproval, the 
method of “trial and error,” and the spirit of “realism and restraint” 
are defended as the most desirable alternatives to public ownership. 

The reader of this volume may well wonder whether the confidence 
of Professor Sharfman in the system of control heretofore developed will 
be justified by subsequent events. A more positive control than that supplied 
by the Commission in the past may be required. Professor Sharfman has 
shown the lack of a positive approach in the handling of certain problems, 
particularly railroad finance; and the student of public affairs may believe, 
with Mr. Eastman, that a positive approach in “planning, prevention, and 
coordination” will be required and that such an approach cannot be obtained 
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without more concentration of responsibility for certain elements in policy 
than is supplied by the present organization of the Commission. Moreover, 
if the coordination of regulation of all transportation facilities under the 
Commission is ever effected, the “expedients of relief” from the adminis- 
trative burden proposed by Sharfman and the Commission may be inade- 
quate; Mr. Eastman’s proposals, designed to keep the administrative task 
of each commissioner within manageable dimensions, would merit further 
consideration. 

Professor Sharfman’s five volume work offers one of those case studies 
which is urgently needed for “testing in perspective” the system of com- 
mission regulation. The study has been conducted in the spirit of scholar- 
ship and constructive evaluation. It will be the standard reference on the 
work of the Interstate Commerce Commission and sets a high standard 
of achievement for measuring similar works on other agencies. 

EMMETTE 8S. REDFORD 


The University of Texas 


Rister, Carl Coke, “Southern Plainsmen”. (Norman: University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1938, pp. xviii, 289.) 


No other part of the United States offers a more challenging oppor- 
tunity to the writer of cultural history than the great Southwest with 
its early background of Spanish, Indian, and French cultures. Super- 
imposed on these have been the cultural influences of the Anglo-Saxon. As 
the area now composing the several Southwestern States was settled, 
whether by a gradual infiltration of peoples, or by a sudden influx as in 
the case of the Oklahoma’s opening to white settlement, the setting of 
a cultural drama was made which has few equals. 


In “Southern Plainsmen” Dr. Rister has made a significant contribution 
to the cultural history of the Southwest. There have been numerous works 
of a popular as well as a scientific nature that narrated incidents and 
events that transpired with the development of the Southern plains. What 
all of the earlier works have lacked, Southern Plainsmen supplies—namely, 
a detailed and well documented study of the area. The great advantage 
of this book lies in the fact that the author has utilized cases to illustrate 
and to bring out in their full realization the evolving cultural patterns 
of the Southwest. 

The subject matter of the text is judiciously and logically arranged 
in a moving series of chapters which lead the reader from the more 
fundamental cultural determiners, such as weather, climate, floods, droughts, 
and animal life to those factors of culture which are more or less determined 
by the underlying geographic factors. The author has pictured in realistic 
fashion how periods of drought and misfortune built into the early settlers a 
resourcefulness and hardihood that compel admiration. At other times, 
generally in the early part of the summer, on the other hand, nature 
makes of the region through a fairly generous rainfall a land beautiful 
to comprehend. It is perhaps the vast changes from one extreme to the 
other that is the chief characteristic of this region. It is also doubtless 
due in no small part to the tendency to extremes on the part of the 
elements that the Southwest has developed a cultural pattern that is as 
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colorful and as complex as is to be found on any area of comparable size. 

Dr. Rister gives an interesting and important documentary study 
showing how immigration to the Southern plains was stimulated through 
various advertising and immigration agencies. Trips to various European 
countries were made for the purpose of securing immigrant colonies. Some 
of these were successful, others were not. In general, the author points out 
that the Southern plains were pictured as the settler’s paradise. Some of 
those who were thus persuaded to migrate to the area remained and suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves; others were not so fortunate. 

“Ships of the Plains” is both an interesting and vivid account of 
the caravans which crossed the plains. The author concentrates on travel 
by the Santa Fe trail, beginning at points in Missouri and running across 
what is now Kansas to Dodge City, thence southwest to the southern 
Rocky Mountain region. 

From a description of the climatic influences and the struggle to 
establish and to maintam transportation facilities before the coming of 
railroads to the region, the reader is taken through a series of detailed 
and realistic materials describing the type of construction of the settlers’ 
homes. The role played by nature in the type of dwelling is also vividly 
portrayed. A study of the family life of the pioneers in the region indicates 
how the hardships of pioneer life welded the family group into a social 
unit in striking contrast to the loosely knit family ties prevalent in modern 
society. When each member of the family had a definite task to perform; 
when the struggle for a livelihood was sufficiently urgent to demand the 
combined efforts of the entire family group in one concentrated action; 
when the “next door neighbor” was perhaps fifteen miles away—then 
there was achieved within the family, the cultural solidarity that has 
been the ideal of those who long to see the family function as a unit. 

The circumstances and forces that played on the Southwestern family, 
compelling a solidarity practically unexampled, were also responsible for 
the widepsread hospitality manifested by the inhabitants of the southern 
plains. With roads, hotels, and modern means of transportation and 
accommodation practically non-existent, necessity dictated that the settler 
harbor the traveler for the night. That such hospitality was in time more 
or less expected only indicates that the leaders, who after all determine 
the culture patterns, had a fellow feeling for the stranger that would not 
allow him to refuse admittance to the wayfarer. 

The struggle of the settlers to maintain their property and their lives 
against repeated raids on the part of hostile Indians is excellently portrayed. 
The losses in livestock and property alone, not to mention human lives, 
was more often than not irreparable, so that with each succeeding raid 
the settler played a losing game. 

The author accords due prominence to the Southwestern women during 
these trying days. It was the woman, after all, and not the man who 
was compelled to remain at home day after day and face the mental strain 
resulting from lack of social life, fear of Indian raids or the intrusions of 
outlaws. 

Finally the writer is equally effective in depicting the cultural history 
of the southern plains through consideration of the life of the cowboy, the 
pioneer country doctor, teacher, preacher, and law enforcement officers. 
His descriptions of crime and criminals are unusually well done. Space 
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is also given to the unique method of opening of Oklahoma Territory 
to white settlement, with the resulting cultural impact caused by the 
sudden entrance of large numbers of people from widely scattered areas 
of the country. 

The volume should prove of great value to the scientifically minded 
and the layman. Students of Southwestern culture will find it of inesti- 
matable value in furnishing source material. Classes in the history of 
the Southwest will also find the volume of great value. 

J. J. RHYNE 
University of Oklahoma 


Clark, Jane Perry, The Rise of a New Federalism. (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1938, pp. xviii, 347.) 


Bittermann, Henry J., State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. (New York: 
Mentzer, Bush & Company, 1938, pp. x, 550.) 


Gettys, Luella, The Administration of Canadian Conditional Grants. 
(Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1938, pp. xiii, 193.) 


The relation of the central government and the constituent units in 
federal systems of government is a problem for which no definite solution 
at any given time can be found. Being largely a matter of growth, this 
relationship inevitably changes with changing political, economic and social 
conditions and ideas. Students of this problem are aware that attempts 
in written constitutions to allocate powers and responsibilities between the 
central government and the units so as to maintain a sort of equilibrium 
have proved unsuccessful with the passage of time. Yet, in the United 
States particularly, the adaptation of a rather inelastic constitutional 
federalism to new situations and a consequent realloction of responsibilities 
between the federal government and the states have been effected largely 
through means other than those of formal constitutional amendment and 
judicial interpretation. New relationships of an administrative and legisla- 
tive character, resting upon both formal and informal bases, between the 
two levels of government are effecting what some have termed a “new 
federalism.” Most significant in giving rise to these new relationships is 
the grant-in-aid or subsidy system in its various forms. Each of the books 
under review is concerned with one or more aspects of central-unit relations 
in modern federalism. Two treat of the American federal system; one, 
the Canadian. 


In The Rise of a New Federalism, the present vast network of formal 
and informal cooperative relationships in legislation and administration 
between the national and state governments is surveyed, and pertinent 
illustrations are used to portray in an effective manner the actual workings 
of each cooperative arrangement described. Chapter headings, such as 
“Informal Cooperation,” “Agreements and Contracts,” “Cooperative Use of 
Government Personnel,” “Interdependent Law and Administration,” and 
“Federal Credits for State Taxation,” indicate the general nature of the 
discussion outside of the three chapters devoted to federal grants-in-aid. 
The author’s conclusions in the final chapter, arrived at after long and 
impartial investigation in the field of federal-state relations, will be 
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valuable to all those who are interested in, what Woodrow Wilson termed, 
“the cardinal question of our constitutional system.” 

A more detailed discussion of the grant-in-aid as an administrative 
and financial device in federal-state and state-local relations in this country 
my be found in Henry J. Bittermann’s State and Federal Grants-in-Aid. 
The major fields in which grants are now made by the federal and 
state governments are considered, with particular attention being given 
to highway and school administration. An evaluation of the grant-in-aid 
system, in comparison with the alternatives of transferring functions from 
one level to another or of sharing centrally collected taxes, is given in the 
concluding chapter. 

Luella Gettys’ study, The Administration of Canadian Conditional 
Grants, should prove of considerable interest to students of American 
federalism, since it deals with the grant-in-aid insofar as that device has 
been used in Dominion-provincial relationships. Although the Canadian 
subsidy system has been and is neither as broad in extent nor as successful 
in effecting desired ends as the American, the experience of that country 
with this device is instructive. The author’s description and evaluation of 
the system in operation, with much of the information obtained through 
contacts with Dominion and provincial officials concerned, provides an 
interesting basis for comparing Canadian and American practices in this 
field. 

J. ALTON BURDINE 


The University of Texas 


Mann, Thomas, The Coming Victory of Democracy. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1938. pp. 67.) 


Thomas Mann has packed within the brief compass of this little book 
one of the most trenchant defenses of democracy and liberalism which has 
appeared within the last decade. Defining the essence of democracy as 
“timelessly human”, Mann proceeds to defend it as the philosophy which 
embodies the highest human values of our western culture. In it is found 
that recognition of the worth of the individual plus a devotion to the 
ideals of justice, liberty, and freedom, towards the realization of which 
men have struggled so painfully and long. Thus Mann writes, “We must 
define Democracy as that form of government and of society which is 
inspired above every other with the feeling and consciousness of the dignity 
of man” (pp. 19). Against this conception of social organization, as Mann 
points out, Fascism stands in diametric opposition. Fascism for him is 
the creed of force which denies to the individual any right except that of 
serving the State. The success of this movement in the modern world he 
attributes mainly to the sheer novelty of its appeal which answers the 
ever present human craving for the new and the different. If then, 
he argues, democracy is to oppose successfully this new tendency, it must 
regain its mass support by enunciating in clear, forceful and attractive 
terms the doctrines for which it stands. Thomas Mann is in this sense no 
believer in the power of sweet reason to bring about the democratic victory. 
He intimates that if Democracy does not take a firm, definite and forceful 
stand it may be swept away by the newer forces. What the modern 
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defender of democracy must do is to fight, “to renew its spiritual and 
moral self-consciousness” and to release through thought and feeling that 
youthfulness which springs from its humanity and timeleness”. (p. 50). 
Secondly, after a frank recognition of the material power and challenge 
of Fascism, the modern democrat must meet that challenge by a program 
of social reform which will carry the principles of the bourgeois revolution 
from the political into the economic field. Spiritual rehabilitation plus 
social democracy are the foundations of the coming victory of democracy. 

In such a program there is no room for compromise with the dictators, 
no place for a pacifism “which admits that it will wage war under no 
circumstances”, no room for economic laissez faire or for a passive, do- 
nothing liberalism. The liberal of the present can no longer be an aloof 
observer of the contemporary scene, he must become a man of action. 
That is, in the words of Bergson, he must “act as a man of thought, and 
think as a man of action”. In his own comment on this statement Mann 
says, “Humanity will no longer mean a toleration that endures everything— 
even the determination to destroy humanity. Face to face with fanaticism 
incarnate, a freedom which through sheer goodness and humane scepticism 
no longer believes in itself will be irrevocably lost.” (p. 58). 


For America, which has become his adopted country, Mann has two 
thoughts. First he views our country as the defender and preserver of 
democracy in the present age. Secondly, he warns us against adopting too 
complacent an attitude towards ow liberal heritage, for here, as well as 
in Europe, Democracy must remember that constant vigilance is the price 
of safety. 

In the opinion of this reviewer Thomas Mann’s book deserves a place 
of honor on the “must list” of all those who are interested in a penetrating 
and critical analysis of the philosophical foundations and implications of 
the democratic theory of government to which we in the United States, at 
least, are presumably committed. 

H. MALCOLM MACDONALD 
The University of Texas 


Kinsman, D. O., Our Economic World. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1937. pp. xi, 584.) 


With the triple purpose in view of discussing the presence and character 
of the world’s distribution of raw materials, the processes of production in 
both primary and secondary industries, and the means and systems of 
marketing, Dr. Kinsman here gives an intelligently simple and useful ac- 
count of “Our Economic World”. Through the historical, if somewhat 
encyclopedic, approach he presents am overview of the world’s material 
resources and the ways by which they are made useful. 

Opening in a traditional manner with a succinct account of the physical 
setting for the existence of man, the author divides his work into four 
parts: (1) The Natural Resources of the World; (2) Typical Manufacturing 
Industries; (3) Transportation Systems; and (4) The Marketing of Goods. 
In amount of space given and the number of facts presented, the fourth 
part seems to bear much less importance than the other three. 

The author uses care to see that the development, transportation, or 
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marketing of a resource is not discussed until the proper part is reached, 
but in so doing he sometimes loses much of the force to be obtained 
through giving reasons or results at the time the problem presents itself. 
For example, it is apparently not the author’s purpose, in his discussion 
of water power, to consider the advisability or profitability of harnessing; 
and thus he leaves his reader impressed with the almost unlimited poten- 
tialities of hydro-electric power in places where its development will probably 
never take place. In limiting his definition of natural resources to “those 
materials and forces of nature which man employs industrially”, Dr. Kins- 
man entirely disregards recognition of the soil as a basic natural resource. 

Questions and suggested readings follow each chapter, although the 
questions, from an educational point of view, lack sufficient challenge and 
problematic thought. The book contains sixteen excellent and attractive 
pictures and several well chosen maps, graphs, and tables. It is written 
in a clear and interesting style, making it quite readable. 

Published chiefly for the use of students, Our Economic World resolves 
itself into a description, mainly, of the earth’s distribution, fabrication, and 
marketing of products. The book contains a wealth of factual material 
simplified and set up in such a way as to be of value to the business man 
as well as the student of economic geography. 

MARGARET RIGGS 


Northwestern (Oklahoma) State Teachers College 


Griffith, Ernest S., History of American City Government: The Colonial 
Period. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1938, pp. 464.) 


Strange as it may seem, here is the first history of city government in 
the United States ever written. The present volume is one of a projected 
four and deals with the founding and development of the American city 
during the colonial period. The approach, determined largely by the 
nature of the material, is topical rather than chronological. Such an ap- 
proach, as the author explains in his introduction, makes the work more 
in the nature of a “study” than a “history” of American colonial city 
government. 

Dean Griffith states and proves rather successfully that the American 
city was of English origin and that it remained British until 1775, at which 
time changes began to occur. Despite its English beginning, the formulation 
of our municipal tradition was not the task of the colonial age, but rather 
of the period from 1800 to 1870. With the outbreak of the Revolution the 
day of the English city outpost passed and the American city began. 

The present volume is perhaps primarily a history of the political city 
during the period, but the influence of economic, geographic, and sociological 
factors upon the political are never lost sight of. Attention is given to such 
problems as the sources and legality of colonial charters, reasons for in- 
corporation of cities, privileges and powers of incorporated boroughs, control 
of economic life, finance, popular participation in municipal affairs, public 
opinion, vestries, boards, and commissions, municipal relations with the 
colonial governments, quality of government, trends and changes, and 
the like. 

While the writer treats of the colonial period, there is much in his 
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description which reminds us of present-day municipal practice. For 
instance, in his chapter on the control of economic life, to quote: “The 
underlying struggle was between the ideal of a fair price and good quality, 
and the constant tendency of human nature then as now to ‘chisel.’ Cer- 
tainly the present age does not suffer by comparison.” (P. 144.) Again, in 
speaking of city finance: “Their weakest aspect was not their theoretica] 
basis of assessment, but their administration and enforcement . . . Then, 
too, these assessors were locally elected and known individually to most 
of the community.” (P. 323.) 

Apparently the author has made a rather exhaustive study of available 
source materials and bases his conclusions upon these. At any rate he 
has placed in the hands of the student of municipal government a greatly 
needed work, and it is to be hoped that the three remaining volumes 
will be shortly forthcoming. 

STUART A. MACCORKLE 
The University of Texas 


Gulick, Luther, and Urwick, L., (Editors), Papers on the Science of Admin- 
istration. (New York: Institute of Public Administration, Columbia 
University, 1937, pp. vii, 195.) 


Within recent years students of government and practical administra- 
tors have been led by the course of events to turn their attention more and 
more to the study of public administration. At the same time those 
interested in this field have recognized the valuable contributions of busi- 
ness and military experience to an analysis of the problems of large-scale 
organization. But attempts to borrow the terminology of one field of 
administration and use it in another field have often resulted in a 
confused presentation and a great deal of “wistful thinking.” Yet, if there 
is, or can be, a “science of administration” and if the major problems 
within this field can be defined generally and then applied, perhaps 
with modifications, to particular administration, there is a great need 
for the development of a standard nomenclature and the establishment 
of hypotheses which through criticism and evaluation from practical 
application will come to be generally accepted. 

In the book under review, the Editors have brought together eleven 
essays written “by men scientifically interested in the phenomena of 
administration.” The collection comprises: “Notes on the Theory of 
Organization” and “Science, Values and Public Administration” by Luther 
Gulick; “Organization as a Technical Problem” and “The Function of 
Administration,” with special reference to the work of Henri Fayol, by L. 
Urwick; “The Principles of Organization” by James D. Mooney; “The Ad- 
ministrative Theory in the State,” appearing for the first time in an 
English translation by Miss Sarah Greer, by Henri Fayol; “The Need 
for the Development of Political Science Engineering,” by Henry S. Den- 
nison; “The Effects of Social Environment” by L. J. Henderson, T. N. 
Whitehead and Elton Mayo; “The Process of Control” by Mary Parker 
Follett; “The Pros and Cons of Functionalization” by John Lee; and 
“Relationship in Organization” by V. A. Graicunas. 


These essays, written at various times by individuals with varying 
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interests and without the benefit of consultation or association among 
themselves, portray a unity of purpose and a similarity in approach that 
are significant. Throughout the papers the central theme is the importance 
of organization and its main principle, coordination. However one may 
differ with the hypotheses stated or the conclusions reached, it can hardly 
be denied that the discussions are stimulating and instructive. Credit is 
due Professor Gulick and the Institute of Public Administration for bringing 


these papers together and making them available in a single volume. 
J. ALTON BURDINE 











The University of Texas 







Blair, Thomas A., Weather Elements: A Text in Elementary Meteorology. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall Inc., 1937. pp. xv, 401.) 


Social scientists are interested in meteorology primarily as background 
material, either as an early course for students or as a part of their own 
equipment. This book serves both needs well. It is authoritative but 
readable by the layman, comprehensive but concise, conventional in 
organization but up-to-date in material. This is no accident. The author 
is peculiarly qualified for his task. Long practical experience in the Weather 
Bureau and as a member of the faculty at the University of Nebraska gave 
him a rare opportunity to test his selection and presentation of material. 


The binding is attractive and probably durable. The type is clear and 
large, perhaps larger than necessary, but making for easy reading. The 
illustrations, helpful and clearly produced, include a remarkable series of 
pictures showing the formation and advance of a tornado, and a series 
of 14 pictures of cloud forms. Some diagrams are less helpful than others, 
e.g., land and sea breezes on pp. 151 and 152, the thunderstorm cross sec- 
tion on p. 211, and the scatter diagram on p. 331, while figure 39, p. 92, 
showing relative positions of earth and sun at the solstices may lead to 
some misconceptions on the part of newcomers to the field. In general, 
however, the 107 figures are well chosen. All chapters except the last 
two are followed by problems or exercises. Four appendices contain: (1) a 
bibliography of something less than a hundred references, all in English and 
most of them of American authorship, (2) conversion factors and con- 
version tables, (3) monthly temperature precipitation data for places all 
over the world, about half of the stations being in North America, and 
(4) a list of the U. S. Weather Bureau Section Centers. The index is 
adequate. 

Though written in an interesting style, the book is free from emphasis 
on the spectacular except perhaps in connection with tornadoes, which 
hardly deserve the space allotted. Most questions receive no dogmatic 
answers. There are relatively few new contributions and little reference 
to the author’s own contributions except in the bibliography. However, 
the book does have a good treatment of air mass analysis and the use of 
fronts in forecasting, illustrated with air mass maps. Two chapters deal 
with climate, one of them stressing the bearing of climate upon man’s 
activities, the other dealing with the geographical distribution of the several 
elements of climate, and very briefly (7 pages) with climatic zones and 
broad groups of climates. Individual climates are not discussed. It is the 
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author’s view that, “Summarizing solar and terrestial influences, it may be 
said that astronomy sketches the main outlines of climate, and geography 
fill in the details.” (Author’s italics) (p. 319.) 

MEREDITH F. BURRILL 
Oklahoma A. & M. College 


Finney, H. A., Introduction to Principals of Accounting. (Revised Edition, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1936. pp. xv, 629.) 


This text is of interest because of the eminence of the author, and 
the general high esteem with which his works have been regarded. 

Although Professor Finney’s book is presented as a revised edition, 
instructors will, it is believed, find the differences between the old and 
new editions to be negligible. The main difference appears to be the 
shift of all problem material to the back of the book. Faults and virtues 
which users may have found in the old edition will be found by them, 
therefore, to be equally present in the new edition. 

The chief merits of the book are lucid English and much illustrative 
material. On the other side, we may note the author’s continuance of 
immediate introduction of corporation accounting. This approach, unique 
with Professor Finney, has not been proven to be especially successful. 
Teachers and writers of accounting have generally found it preferable to 
continue use of the orthodox approach through the sole proprietorship form 
of business organization. 


The work sheet and instructions for locating trial balance errors appear 
in Chapter 2. Opinion may differ as to the propriety of such early intro- 
duction of these topics in elementary accounting; but it is this reviewer's 
opinion, however, that the disadvantages involved far outweigh whatever 
advantages may be claimed. In another direction we note that the ac- 
counting entry for bad debts expense appears in Chapter 11; but methods 
for the determination of the amount of the entry do not appear until 
Chapter 23. This segregation is not desirable. But segregation is evidenced 
not only in this special example but in several other cases as well,—accrued 
and deferred expenses, for instance, appear in chapters 10 and 25. 


The text covers more or less adequately the usual topics of the elemen- 
tary accounting course as well as other topics more often found in second 
year courses such as, for example, fire losses, consignments, factory ledger, 
valuation of cash, etc. Noteworthy is the author’s failure to define many 
elementary accounting terms such as expense, income, accrual accounting, 
etc. 


The text has 44 problems to accompany 30 chapters; since some of 
these problems are quite lengthy, the book is generally deficient in problem 
material for class use. A substantial part of the student’s work is the 
practice set, the forms for which are good. 

ARNOLD W. JOHNSON 


University of Oklahoma 
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Hutchinson, William T. (ed.), The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American 
Historiography. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937. 


pp. x, 417.) 


The primary purpose of producing this book was to offer an oppor- 
tunity to its contributors to give an “expression of their friendship and 
esteem” to Professor Marcus W. Jernegan when he retired from active 
duty in the Department of History at the University of Chicago. For some 
years Professor Jernegan offered a course in American historiography, and 
these essays were prepared as a fitting tribute to this and others of his 
activities. As desirable and as important as it was to render this tribute, 
the real value of the book lies in its secondary purpose of ascertaining 
the methods of research of leading American historians, “the influences 
determining their outlook upon the past, and the reasons justifying their 
remembrance by students of American history.” 

The preface explains that, “to achieve a semblance of unity,” the 
essays “all deal with scholars whose work is finished and who directed 
their research mainly toward United States history prior to the close of the 
Civil War.” Four leading types of historians were chosen, namely, those 
writing a detailed account of a long period, those writing as masters of 
a brief period, those treating some important phase, and those whose 
interest lay in some section of the country. Thus Bancroft, Hildreth, Park- 
man, von Holst, Schouler, Wilson, McMaster, Fiske, Rhodes, Adams, Mahan, 
Roosevelt, Turner, Osgood, Channing, Beer, Alvord, VanTyne, Phillips, Bev- 
eridge, and Parrington were chosen. 

A fair degree of balance in length is observed between the essays. 
In all but seven of them a brief biographical sketch is given, the burden 
of the essay being to give an account of the historian’s writings and method 
of research together with an evaluation of his works. Criticism, both adverse 
and friendly, appears in nearly all of the essays, but it is made in a 
spirit of fairness. In all likelihood, the essay on Hermann Eduard von 
Holst was hardest to write. 

R. L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 


Sanders, Jennings B., Early American History, 1492-1789. Political, Social, 
Economic. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. pp. xxi, 705. Maps.) 


The book here reviewed is the tenth volume to appear in the Prentice- 
Hall History Series. It is a book designed, first, for college use to cover the 
period from the discovery of America to the establishment of our govern- 
ment in 1789 under the constitution framed at Philadelphia by the Founding 
Fathers, and, second, to show that the political, social, and economic strands 
of American life “stand out sufficiently to indicate their part in the larger 
history of the American people.” 

Professor Sanders has divided his book into thirty-four chapters, 
which, in turn, he has grouped into five parts. The first group narrates 
the founding of the colonies to 1660; the second discusses colonial expansion 
and problems of control to 1689; the third covers the period from 1689 to 
1763; the fourth is entitled “Colonial Civilization”; and the fifth covers 
the revolution and the period of the confederation. 
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The story is clearly told, and the chapter arrangement is logical. Part 
four is especially useful for its presentation of many interesting facts 
about colonial life, customs, and institutions and for its treatment of the 
economic order in the colonies—agriculture, land, money, taxes, trade, 
commerce, and manufactures. The introductory bibliography of thirty-two 
pages is worthwhile and valuable, and the footnotes are ample and satis- 
factory. 

R. L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 


BOOK NOTES 


John Mabry Mathews’, American Foreign Relations: Conduct and 
Policies (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938, pp. xvi, 375) has 
been reissued in a revised and enlarged edition. Since there was a lapse 
of ten years since the publication of the prior edition, there was considerable 
need of revision to bring the book up to date. This task of “modernization” 
makes the work more useful for class-room purposes, but unfortunately a 
prime deficiency of the earlier edition has not been corrected, that is, an 


inadequate discussion of the principles and content of our foreign policies. | 


The first half of the book, devoted to policies, is to say the least, sketchy. 
One notes the almost total absence of discussion on economic and com- 
mercial policy; moreover, recognition and neutrality are hardly touched. 
There is no mention of Haiti and the Dominican Republic in the chapter 
on the Caribbean area, and the discussion of our relations with Mexico and 
Cuba is too compressed to be of much value. Although the reviewer has 
used this book for years as a text-book and will continue to use the revised 
edition, it is solely because of the excellent treatment (in Part II) of the 
nature and control of the foreign relations power; the section (Part I) 
devoted to policies, presents too many gaps and is too sketchy, to be of 
much value as a text-book for a semester course devoted exclusively to a 
study of American foreign policies. 

J. L. M. 


In The Agricultural Revolution in Norfolk (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1937, pp. x, 194) Professor Naomi Riches of Goucher 
College has embarked on a study of an economic subject but has given it 
historical treatment. This study of the origin and development of the 
Norfolk system of agriculture contains one hundred fifty-five pages and 
is followed by six appendices, an extensive bibliography, and a workable 
index. Professor Riches shows that crop rotation was “the very corner- 
stone of the Norfolk system” and that “fertilizing with marl was one of its 
characteristic practices,” both of which the well known Jethro Tull dis- 
approved. Arthur Young, William Marshall, and Nathaniel Keat were the 
protagonists of the new system, that is, “the application of new methods of 
farming for the purpose of making money.” Crop rotation to restore fertility 
took the place of letting land lie idle; marl and animal manures were 
used to restore fertility; and more rotation crops—turnips, alfalfa, and 
clover—made it possible to keep more livestock, which in turn increased 
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available animal manures. The Norfolk system enjoyed its heyday in the 


eighteenth century and thereafter it declined. 
R. L. B. 


In The United States and World Organization, 1920-1933 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1938, pp. xiv, 569) the author, Denna Frank 
Fleming, seeks to answer these and related questions: “What has been 
responsible for such an incredible relapse? What leaders, what policies, 
what omissions have almost killed the greatest promise ever held out to 
man—at the same time loosing far greater destructive forces than any 
previously known?” In particular he enquires about the consequences 
of the decision of the United States to go back to isolation. He justifiably 
holds up to contempt and scorn the attitude of the United States toward 
the League system for several years after 1920. In the course of his study 
Dr. Fleming throws the full glare of his searchlight upon internal politics 
and politicians; and he minces no words and pulls no punches in 
condemning responsible persons and policies. Whether or not our full 
participation in the League system would have ushered in a better world 
is, of course, open to question, but we are greatly indebted to Dr. Fleming 
for this vigorous, courageous treatment of those fateful thirteen years. 

eo F 


International Economics (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938, 
pp. xiii, 529) by P. T. Ellsworth, is a text designed primarily for upper- 
division students in Liberal Arts. Part I explains and surveys the theories 
of international trade, including foreign exchanges and the mechanisms 
of international adjustments. In Part II, on Policy, the author discusses 
the nature, the import, and the significance of lines of governmental policy 
in the field of international economic relations. Special attention is given 
to the more recent program of economic nationalism, such as import quotas, 
exchange control, clearing agreements, exchange stabilization funds, and 
autarky. The author has contributed a useful volume for those who would 
know the essenial theories and practices of international economics. Fur- 
thermore, this knowledge is increasingly essential to a proper understanding 


of the modern world. 
Cc. T. 


The fourth biennial edition of “Public Administration Organizations, A 
Directory, 1938-1939. (Chicago: Public Administration Clearing House, 1938, 
pp. xi, 184) is the result of a continuation of the very useful task undertaken 
by the Public Administration Clearing House some six years ago in making 
available a classified list of national, state, regional and Canadian organ- 
iztions of a voluntary character “which have some direct or apparent rela- 
tionship to the processes of Public Administration.” Although no signi- 
ficant changes in the general method of presentation are to be found 
in the present edition, the material has been brought up to date, with 
a total of 2067 organizations being listed. To anyone who desires from time 
to time to obtain information about organizations in a given field, or to 


contact such organizations, this Directory should prove most helpful. 
J. A. B. 
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Of considerable value to students of state and local government in this 
country is Edna Trull’s Resources and Debts of the Forty-eijht States, 1937 
(New York: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 1937, pp. vii, 110), a study sponsored 
by the Municipal Service Department of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. Bringing 
up to date material incorporated in an earlier similar study (1935), Miss 
Trull, by analysis and the use of charts and tables, gives valuable informa- 
tion concerning the financial conditions of state and local governments 
during the depression and post-depression periods. The volume is divided 
into three parts. Part I is devoted to an analysis of state debts and debt 
trends. Part II analyzes social and economic characteristics and trends 
during the periods mentioned; and Part III presents a very interesting 
discussion and analysis of state ability to pay. The importance of a work 
of this character is apparent. 

J. A. B. 


In 1937 the Buffalo Historical Society of Buffalo, New York, celebrated 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding with the publication of a small 
volume of forty-five pages—The Buffalo Historical Society, 1862-1937 
(Buffalo, 1937). This book contains the inaugural address made by Hon. 
Millard Fillmore who served as the society’s first president from 1862 
to 1867, the annual address of President Charles Robert Wilson, the 
list of presidents since the beginning, a sketch of the society’s activities, 
the list of officers for 1937, a report of Robert W. Bingham, director, and 
the list of patrons, donors, and members of the society. Photographs of the 
first and present president, the early homes of the society, and the 
present home, which was donated by the state of New York in 1902 after 
the exposition at Buffalo, adorn the pages of this small volume. 

R. L. B. 


The first volume of the Institute of Jesuit History Publications appeared 
a few months ago from the pen of Jean Delanglez, S. J., under the title 
Some LaSalle Journeys. Following a prefatory statement by Jerome V. 
Jacobsen, S. J., director, three of LaSalle’s journeys are discussed. In the 
first, “LaSalle and the Ohio,” the burden is to prove that LaSalle did not 
go down the Ohio in the years 1669 to 1673; in the second the object is to 
dispute the claim that LaSalle saw the Mississippi before Joliet; and in the 
third the author links LaSalle’s exposition of 1685 with Pefialosa’s pro- 
posed attack on New Biscay. This study, which is very interesting from 
the standpoint of disputation, marshals a considerable number of sources 
to prove its contentions and furnishes difficult but pleasant reading. 
R. L. B. 
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